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A Prayer for Home-makers The Way to Happiness 


By Grenville Kleiser 


O be strong and true; to be generous in praise 
and appreciation of others; to impute right 


motives even to enemies; to give without ex- 


For those who plod about day after day 
Doing the chores that every home demands, 
Repeating monotonously, with hands 


Grown rough and red, while spirits ache to stray 
Down some wee woodland path where flowers lift 
Their happy faces toward the kindly sun; 


pectation of return; to practice humility, tolerance, and 
self-restraint; to make the best use of time and oppor- 
tunity; to keep the mind pure and the judgment chari- 
table; to extend intelligent sympathy to those in dis- 


Or on some dreaming beach, where gaily run 
The sandpipers among the tide’s spindrift; 

Or just to lie in calm content and dream; 

Or mayhap, yearn for time to let the Muse 
Speak magic words, or touch the brush they use 
To catch and hold rare beauties as they seem— 
For these I pray. From yearning bring release, 
And help them find in humble tasks Thy peace! 


tress; to cultivate quietness and non-resistance; to speak 
little and listen much; to adhere always to a high 
standard of thought and conduct; to grow daily in 
grace, goodness, and gratitude; to earnestly seek truth 


and righteousness; to work, love, pray, laugh and serve 
daily; to aspire greatly, labor cheerfully, and take God 


i 


OS 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. at His word—this is the way to happiness. 
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The XXII. A pfalme of Danid. 
eLORDE tomy fhepberde, Scan 
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water. he quiteneth my foule,z bringer 
me forthin che waye of rightuonines forbis 
namesfate. Though Zfhuldewalte now Proved 
inthe valley of the fhadorwe of death, yet J 
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reft a table before me agaynft mune enemies: 
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THE TWENTY-THIRD PSALM—COVERDALE BIBLE 


Note that Coverdale followed the Septuagint Greek Version, in 
MYLES COVERDALE which this wellknown psalm was numbered XXII 


Be sure to observe the 400th Anniversary of the English Bible 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN GERMANY 
Great crises are always the issue of 


causes which go far back into history and 
the greater the convulsion the farther back 
we must look for its genesis. In my vol- 
ume “The New Church and the New Ger- 
many,” last year, I narrated the story of 
the measures by which National Socialism 
has taken institutional possession of the 
German Evangelical Church, and I am now 
especially glad to have a study which en- 
larges upon my own and reveals the course 
of history making possible what seemed 
to be an unthinkable disaster. 

In Things That Are Caesar’s: the Genesis 
ef the German Church Conflict, by Paul B. 
Means (Round Table Press) we are led far 
back in our search for these origins: “the 
Lutheran Reformation in Germany, which 
asserted the rights of Germanism and of 
nationality against the claims of an inter- 
national hierarchy of priests, has now re- 
sulted in a movement which asserts the 
triumph of Germanism and of national 
unity over every other conflicting force, 
even of religion.” The Lutheran Church 
has always “naturally found it diffieult to 
sympathize with democratic movements.” 

In saying, however, that “it was not con- 
sidered the function of the Church to remold 
and transform society to Christian ideals,” 
I think Professor Means overlooks certain 
German leaders, like Richard Rothe, in 
whose conception of the ultimate identity 
of Church and state, there was certainly 
some such innate or related idealism. It is 
however undoubtedly true that, down to 
our own day, “the conservative Lutheran” 
“was generally unsympathetic with any 
movement which aimed to realize the King- 
dom of God on earth.” This was brought 
out at the Stockholm conference of 1925, 
in the criticism of Amerikanische Aktiv- 
ismus or Diesseits — Religion, by several 
German leaders. Lutheranism became “pre- 
dominatingly conservative” and “reaction- 
ary.” Calvinism in Germany tended to be 
a moderating influence. Pietism had some 
influence, but in the end a political ideal 
developed in Chureh-state relations which 
involved an “ethical dualism.” 

Marxian Socialism appealed to the “pro- 
letarian masses”’—with whom “the Chureh 
had comparatively no contact.” To meet 
this there was developed a Chureh philan- 
thropie and a Christian social movement. 
This Christian Socialism, however, lost its 
official status, due to Bismarck’s influence, 
in 1890. 

Another modifying factor was liberal 
theology and “the growing independence 
of the state from religious control. 
new class divisions in society new 
scientific and artistic movements, so un- 
dermined the traditional position of the 
Church as to confront modern Protestant- 
ism with a complete change in the relation- 
ship existing between religion and culture 
at large.” 

Critiques appeared on all sides; “an 
esthetic-cultural critique” looked towards 
“a national or a Germanie religion.” This 
growing nationalism rejected international- 
ism and foreign influence within Germany 
and embraced the Jews in both these areas. 
3ut the Church as a whole and in its offi- 
cial quarters did not recognize “its own 
failure to meet spiritual needs of the 
modern man of culture” and “surrendered 
a large portion of society to essentially 
non-Christian influences,” 

Dr. Means gives us a clear analysis of 
the general political and social back- 
ground of the post-war period. The Church 
came into a new--position. Multitudes lost 
faith, the Church was the subject of gen- 
eral criticism. Social Democracy led to a 
recognition by the Church, of “its duty to 


become interested in the life and problems 
of labor.’ But it suffered from economie 
distress and help had to be s eured from 
outside nations. (The Central Bureau, un- 
der the direction of Adolf Keller, was in- 
stituted by the Federal Council in the 
United States and the Swiss Federation at 
this time.) 

A real effort was made to realize social 
objectives through the extension of the 
Inner Mission, but this was a half-way 
measure, “midway between the purely reli- 
gious work of the Church and the purely 
secular work of the state.” Forces arose 
which “threatened the Protestant Church 
with collapse: the Proletarian Free-thought 
movement, the sectarians, the nationalistic 
religion of the Young Germanic Folk 
Movement, and Roman Catholicism.” 

Meanwhile “Judaism suffered from 
same process of dissolution.” 


the 


THE MEANING OF LIFE 


“The fact is, that till we see God, 
there is no real and intelligible mean- 
ing in life. One thing is to be said. 


about the theory of the love of God 
—even if it be only a theory—it is’ 
the only credible and intelligible ex- 
planation of the world. But it only 
becomes convincing when we really 
find that love working through every- 


thing. Life for many people is a 
thing which is good only in shreds 
and patches: and for many others a 
thing of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing. But when you see God in 
it, and find Him there, the world be- 
comes the Father’s House. It is 
heaven begun: we have entered, even 
here on earth, the spiritual country.” 
-—James Reid, in “The Key to the 
Kingdom” (Doran). 


“In this situation it was natural that 
the Church and social democracy should 
have a mutual hatred for each other” and 
that many pastors should pray for the re- 
turn of the Kaiser. (In 1925 in Berlin I 
found a general desire for his return 
among pastors.) 

This died down, however, and “by 1930 
the Church was no longer condemning so- 
cialism as unChristian, for the post-war 
economic chaos had made the Church more 
critical of the capitalistie order.” 

The Social Democratic party also gradu- 
ally dropped its propaganda against reli- 
gion, but it was taken up by the Com- 
munists. 

Space does not allow the presentation of 
the “new religious currents outside the 
Church”: proletarian free-thought which 
was becoming a religion; the German 
Youth Movement, which was ethical and 
outside the Church but with “a fund of 
religious energy”; and the Neo-Mysticism, 
a sort of theosophical naturalism. 

Within the Church, liberal theological 


leaders felt the sense of failure. Neo- 
Mysticism sought to find the remedy. Ru- 


dolf Otto took a place of leadership and 
brought a new note into theology. Both 
Religious-Social and  Religious-Socialist 
movements appeared. Finally there came 
the Dialectical Theology of Karl Barth to 
meet the “Crisis”, of which the author 
gives a sympathetic but discriminating in- 
terpretation. The “Dialectical Theology 
has focused our attention on God” 
and “Religious Socialism has focused our 
attention upon. . . the Kingdom of God.” 


But we have another current in Neo- 
Lutheranism, in which Luther is seen “as 
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syinvot uf a new naturalism” and “Luther 
the German patriot overshadowed Luther 
the prophet”, as exemplified later in the 
“German Christian” movement of National 
Socialism. 

Then came Hitler with the ideal of a 
new national aristocracy of blood, to over- 
throw the German republic to which the 
people had never really been committed. 
The National Socialist party was the pol- 
itical expression and the Germanic Faith 
Movement the religious aspect of a com- 
mon tolk-movement. The alleged commit- 
ment of National Socialism to a “positive 
Christianity” was largely opportunistic. 
Groups varied but were striving for a Ger- 
manization of Christianity, purged of its 
historic Jewish relationships. Anti-Semit- 
ism became a National-Religious dogma, to 
the satisfaction of Hitler, whose sympa- 
thy was largely personal. 

The author states that “the Protestant 
Church, including many of the clergy and 
orthodox theologians, was caught in the 
wave of anti-Semitism as readily as any 
group of the population,” a statement 
which I think needs to be greatly modified, 
in the light of the author’s own further 
narrative. 

Dr. Means regards the years 1933-4 as 
the most critical years of the Church since 
the Reformation. It alone withstood Nazi 
racial principles and stood courageously for 
the independence of the Church and free- 
dom of conscience. Then follows the story 
which the newspapers have been giving to 
us for the past two years. 

I think that Dr, Means’ judgment that 
‘it would be difficult to justify the meth- 
ods used by the German Christians” is a 
bit weak. They were simply the use of 
force, political and physical, which one 
can only condemn almost in toto, while at 
the same time recognizing the validity of 
their criticism of the old Church. 

In his “Conclusion,” the author draws 
some lessons for all the Churches. “A reli- 
gious institution sows the seeds of its own 
destruction when it becomes so wrapped up 
in its forms and doctrines of worship that 
it becomes insulated from the real social 
needs of the people which it is to serve.” 
“Phe present dilemmna in which the Church 
finds itself is largely of its own making.” 
Factors which have conditioned the con- 
flict are: holding too fast to tradition; the 
other extreme of Pietism; the influence of 
positivistie thought; the cross-current of 
Calvinism; the challenge of Social Demoe- 
racy; the resulting Christian-Social move- 
ment, to which are added many other lesser 
influences,—surely enough to account for 
what has taken place. 

Dr. Means appears to intimate that the 
effort .of the insurgent Christians to be 
loyal to the Third Reich and at the same 
time resist it as Churchmen is futile. If 
that is what he means, I believe he is right 
and that National Socialism itself is anti- 
Christian. I have felt ever since my study 
in Germany in 1933 that the issue would 
become larger than my insurgent friends 
then saw it. I even prophesied that the— 
ultimate question would be whether there 
could he a duality in morals of Church and 
state. 

Professor Means has given us a study, 
not only profound and searching, historical- 
ly grounded and illuminating, but also one 


which goes far beyond the German conflict, 


leading us to review the larger questions 
of the nature of the Church, its relation 
to the state and to humanity. 


a 
The issue in Germany brings us face to — 


face with problems which are of world | 
nificance and no Christian leader can 
ford not to study the German situation 


a miecrocosm.—Charles S. MacFarland. ‘ 
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HAVE YOU SERIOUSLY CONSIDERED THE 
NEEDS OF OUR BOARD OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION? — 


From my study window I see the boys and girls of our 
city returning to our Public Schools. I am told that in the 
entire country they number more than twenty-two millions. 
The Public School ministers to their mental needs. In more 
recent years it has recognized its obligation to deal with 
the moral life of the boys and girls. It is doing. what it 
ean, but it cannot accomplish much by itself. 

The Church must be held responsible for the religious 
and moral education of the youth of America. [or this 
purpose your Church has set up a Board of Christian Edu- 
cation. A small (all too small) apportionment has been 
laid upon the membership of the Church to carry on this 
work. This meager amount was never paid in full, and 
in recent years has yielded an income entirely inadequate 
to the needs of the Board. Our educational staff has been 
reduced, salaries have been cut, and overhead has been de- 
creased until, in the name of economy, we have come to the 
place where efficiency is greatly endangered. 

You are a friend of religious education. The very fact 
that you are a reader of our excellent Church paper proves 
this fact. It is to you, our friend, that we appeal for help. 

Send the Board a gift this year, and plan to make it an 
annual contribution. 

Remember this Board in your will and help us to endow 
this work. 

Speak to your friends of our work and our needs. 

“Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these My brethren, ye have done it unto 
Me.” —LAwRENCE FE. Barr. 
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THIS SHOULD APPEAL TO EVERY FRIEND 
OF OUR CHURCH 


It ought to be good news to our Church that, beginning 
with Church Paper Day on October 20, and continuing to 
February 1, an organized effort is to be made in the Eastern, 
Pittsburgh and Potomac Synods to promote the circulation 
of the MrsseNncer, by increasing its number of readers 
among our Church people. 


By official action of these Synods, this effort has been 
recommended, support has been pledged, and commissions 
have been appointed to promote the campaign in each Syn- 
od. These commissions are at work trying to carry out 
the recommendations of the Synod. Of course, they are 
counting on the interest and cooperation of the ministers 
and members of these Synods. The Potomac Synod action 
“recommends that a special, vigorous campaign for the 
MESSENGER be conducted in every charge of the Synod.” 
There are at least two reasons for this action, as I see it: 
(1) The MEssENGER deserves a larger support from our 
Church people; and (2) more of our Church people need 
to come into contact with and share in all the messages of 
the MESSENGER. Two very good reasons, it seems to me, 
for our ministers and elders and deacons, and all loyal 
members to make a virile and enthusiastic campaign, a really 
“earnest effort to permanently establish the MESSENGER in 
the homes of our people.” 

It would be “just too bad” if our Church had no fine 
Church paper. We feel safe in saying this would be the 
expressed sentiment of all the ministers of our Church and 
most of our members, many of whom are not now even 
readers of the Messencer. With this as the presumed 
sentiment, and in view of the fact that so many of our 
people do not now read our Church paper, the natural 
question presents itself—why not support the splendid paper 
we now have and increase its circulation among our people 
by an earnest effort? 

As chairman of the MESSENGER commission for Potomac 
Synod, I have before me the number of MrssENGER sub- 
scribers for the Synod, itemized by Classes and Charges. 
These figures tell a pathetic story, in my judgment. This 
is not the place nor would space permit us to analyze this 
judgment. Sufficient be it to say, that there is not only 
“room for improvement,” but an urgent need for improve- 
ment, for several vital reasons. 

Let us take this effort seriously, in view of what an in- 
creased circulation will mean to the MEssENGeER, to all the 
Boards of the Church, to all the interests of the Kingdom. 
It is certainly a movement directly beneficial to each parish, 
its people, their problems and their progress. 

—RAtrrn FE. HARTMAN. 


Grace Church, Frederick, Maryland 
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THE POWER OF A FREE PRESS 


Dr. krederick W. Norwood, who has returned to his pul- 
pit in the City Temple of London after occupying the pulpit 
of Dr. Fosdick in the Riverside Church of New York dur- 
ing the summer, recently addressed the delegates to the 
Conference of the Institute of Journalists and said: “To 
me, you are most significant and influential people. If I 
had a second life to live, | would like to be a journalist. 
I realize the tremendous pressure put upon you today, and 
the absolute necessity of getting news quickly and with a 
touch of originality and exclusiveness. Most of you, how- 
ever, are servants of some interest which largely conditions 
your manner of thinking and living. Even ministers are 
not exempt from that kind of thing and have the greatest 
difficulty in retaining their ideals in a restless generation.” 

It has been frequently said that there is today no free 
press in Europe, with the possible exception of Great 
Britain; and there are some who question whether even 
America and England can justly claim such a distinction. 
There may be other task-masters to take the place of a ter- 
roristic government. Bishop Edgar Blake, of the Method- 
ist Church, recently said: “I believe in freedom of the 
press as one of the greatest and most invaluable assets of 
the nation—the right to print without fear or favor and 
without prejudice or misrepresentation. Indeed, I would 
go further and deliver the editorial and reportorial depart- 
ments from the dominion and dictation of the counting- 
room, for we shall have a press really free only when 
writers are free from the coercion of advertisers and stock- 
holders.” 

How can we expect, for example, to see any righteous 
indignation against the evils perpetrated by the unleased 
tiger of the liquor traffic in some of the metropolitan jour- 
nals who are giving half of their advertising space to the 
atrocious and dangerous ballyhoo for all sorts of liquid 
poison? At a convention we recently attended, action was 
taken commending the newspapers and magazines which 
positively refused to accept liquor advertisements. It is 
proper that such high-minded periodicals should be men- 
tioned by name. The roll call would not be as extensive 
as you might suppose. Surely it is a roll of honor. 
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DO WE LIKE TO SING? 


Is congregational singing no longer a necessary part of 
our order of worship? Is the choir or paid quartet dele- 
gated to offer praises to God for us? Why do the greater 
majority of our congregations sing their hymns in a funereal 
style? These questions and many others of a similar na- 
ture have been asked by interested Churchmen, and I ask 
you to consider them also. 

Hymns are expressly for the worshipper. It is his oppor- 
tunity to express his praise and thanksgiving to God. But 
today as we look over the majority of our congregations, 
we see many who never open their Hymnal and who make 
no attempt whatever to sing. Perhaps those who have had 
the courage to sing find themselves alone in the attempt, and 
then our chance to offer praise to God as a congregation 
dwindles to a feeble exaltation’ and before the Amen is 
reached we find many putting their Hymnals in the rack and 
standing in reverence as the choir finishes their praise of 
God. Why should this state of inertia in our singing ever 
exist? Today more than ever we need concerted action 
in every undertaking the Church proposes, and why not 
weld that unity through congregational singing? 

Where does the fault lie? Have the present hymns out- 
lived their period of usefulness or is it because our min- 
isters do not select hymns that congregations like to sing? 
The Church today is facing crises never before thought 
of, and perhaps there is a place for a new era of hymnody. 

3ut there are many hymns in our Hymnal that are capable 
of expressing the thoughts of today and our congregations 
do not know them. Either the congregation rebels when 
new hymns are selected, or ministers are afraid of criticism 
and thus resort to the “‘good old standbys” known by every- 
one, 

rankly, there is no reason for the existence of poor con- 
eregational singing. Many ministers, it is true, realize the 


poor singing of their congregation but feel that they can 
do nothing about it, and above all, feel it is no fault of their 
own. I’m not so sure but that a great deal of the fault is 
due to the minister. Some time ago | heard a large group 
of ministers sing, and before the hymn was finished, one 
almost had to take a breath between each word. The hymn 
dragged and became so sanctimonious that any inspiration 
the author had hoped to give was entirely lost by the spirit- 
less and languid tempo in which the hymn was sung. If 
ministers are guilty of such an accusation, are not the people 
of the congregations excused? No, congregations are not 
to be entirely excused, because hymns are written for the 
worshipper and the way in which they are sung indicates 
the enthusiasm of the congregation. It has been said that 
a singing Church is a working Church. 

You may say that so far our discussion of hymmnody in our 
Churches has had a rather pessimistic outlook. But I am 
glad to hear that many ministers are devoting a part of the 
evening service entirely to the singing of hymns. They 
introduce new hymns by relating some of the historical 
background and conditions under which the hymn happened 
to be written. This is a splendid stimulus for the learning 
of new hymns. People love to sing, and are eager to learn 
new hymns if presented in the right way. 


This past summer during the month of August, Madame 
Louise Homer conducted a “hymn sing” at the Lake George 
Country Club on Lake George in New York. There each 
Sunday evening for an hour between 250 and 300 persons 
gathered to sing hymns. To hear the singing of these 
people was thrilling, for it was full of vigor and life. No 
trace of the sanctimonious drawling so often heard was 
allowed to creep in. Here was concrete evidence that 
people do love to sing and are eager for every opportunity. 
It has been said that if America is to be saved, she must 
become a singing nation. 

—LEonARD BOWMAN ManrtTIN. 


Minister of Music, Emmanuel Reformed Church, 


Hanover, Pa. 
* ek 


FRANK RECOGNITION OF A FACT 


Representatives of the Anglican Church or the Protestant 
Episcopal Church do not often recognize and express so 
forcibly the realities of the situation with reference to 
Church union as was recently done by the Bishop of St. 
Edmundsbury and Ipswich, in a paper in which he urged 
a closer relationship between the Church of England and 
the Free Churches. Believing that the next few years will 
determine whether the Church of England is really to go 
forward toward a position of influence that may count for 
much in the world or find itself gradually falling more and 
more out of touch with the main scheme and the intellectual 
and spiritual life of the nation, the Bishop declared: “The 
Free Churches are still too often regarded as in a position 
of inferiority, irregularity, lacking essential qualities of true 
Churchmanship, to be treated with a measure of condescen- 
sion. If we can secure adherents for ourselves from them, 
it seems a worthy ambition and a cause of satisfaction. These 
are things to be overcome. There must be a frank recogni- 
tion of the full equality of standing between ourselves and 
them.” 

What real progress could be made if this “recognition of 
full equality of standing” were sincerely given, and how 
utterly hopeless the situation appears so long as it is with- 
held. 


* 7K * 


MEDITATIONS CONCERNING DEATH 


This is not an attractive subject, but it is one that comes 
home to the bosom of every thoughtful man; we must meet 
death even though we do not wish to speak or think of it; 
but why not call it by a more pleasant name and so ease 
down on its gruesomeness? And that question is raised, 
notwithstanding the lucubrations of Mr. Justus Timberline. 
The writer of these lines confesses that he is a constant 
reader of that unique and interesting writer, and further- 
more that he almost invariably accepts his conclusions as 
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sound and sensible, but he is unwilling to let his reflections 
concerning the use of the term “‘death” in a recent article 
pass without a demurrer. 


There are obviously two ways of regarding anything 
that is disagreeable: One is to make it as unpleasant and 
distasteful as possible; and the other is to smooth over the 
unpleasant features and make it as little unpleasant as one 
can. We are obliged to meet these disturbing circumstances, 
but is it not wiser to camouflage them and so make them 
less troublesome? Such general reflections may well be 
applicable to the use of that very unpleasant word called 
death. It is not necessary to use the word, nor to have 
regard to those things suggested by it. There are better 
terms that may be used, by which its harshness may be 
somewhat softened. They do not stick in the throat nor 
do they directly implicate what is disagreeable. 


This writer confesses that he prefers by far the phrase 
“fallen asleep” ; that beautiful phrase conveys the same idea 
but without the repulsiveness of the other term. And what 
is death but a sleep? Those of us who are of mature years 
have seen our friends “pass” into this state, and without 
doubt will invariably testify that these friends “fell asleep.” 
Whether the change came suddenly or gradually, it was, 
after all, very much like the process of falling asleep. 
Within the past few years the writer has formed the habit 
of taking a short nap after lunch; at first he was curious to 
observe the process. When he lay down, he was wide 
awake, and that condition would continue for a short time, 
and then he would be asleep; he was never able to observe 
the going to sleep; the passing from wakefulness to sleep 
was without consciousness. Is it not quite the same when 
we finally “fall asleep?” And why not call it so? 


There is excellent Biblical authority for the use of “‘sleep” 
instead of death: Job says, “So a man lieth down and riseth 
not; till the heavens be no more, they shall not awake; or 
be roused out of their sleep.” Then besides other allu- 
sions to death as a sleep, there is that well known statement 
of Jesus in announcing the death of Lazarus to the disciples, 
“Our friend Lazarus is fallen asleep; but I go that I may 
waken him out of sleep!’ We may not know why Jesus 
used this softened expression, but any phrase He used has 
the very highest authority as correct and beautiful. I love 
to think of my two little babies as having “fallen asleep” 
fifty years ago; they are not dead, but sleeping in the Mas- 
ter’s bosom! I love to think of my companion of 57 years 
as having “fallen asleep.”” How vividly do I remember 
that night seven years ago when she actually “fell asleep” 
—and so gently and peacefully that though watching in- 
tently I could not discover the exact moment when the 
“sleep” occurred. 


No, Mr. Timberline, I enjoy your brilliant papers and 
read them as they appear from week to week, but I shall 
continue to avoid the use of the unpleasant word “‘death,” 
and when my work is finally done, as it must be soon, I 
hope to “fall asleep” in Jesus, to awaken in a brighter and 
more beautiful world! 


“Asleep in Jesus!’ ‘tis not death 
When we cross o’er the River deep; 

Tis just the hushing of the breath, 
And we have only “fall’n asleep!” 
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STUDENTS AND THE LOCAL CHURCH 


It may be that a good many college students are wary 
about accepting advice, especially from preachers. At least 
we have been told so. But if they are wise, they will pay 
considerable attention to such words as these from that 
eminent preacher, Dr. Ernest Fremont Tittle: “College 
students need occasionally to forget that they are students 
and to think of themselves as normal human beings. They 
are bound, for the most part, to live a sheltered, segregated, 
somewhat abnormal life. At best, they have but little oppor- 
tunity to associate with persons who are older than them- 
selves or who have other interests and other responsibilities. 


It is very desirable, therefore, that when they worship 
they should not be segregated but be able, in some normal 
religious service, to feel themselves a part of the whole 
race of man in its endless quest of God. Furthermore, the 
student’s opinion, if not of religion, at least of the institu- 
tions of religion, is largely influenced, for better or for 
worse, by the character and standing of the local Churches 
in his college community. When he graduates from college 
and returns home or establishes his residence in some new 
community, it is greatly to be desired that he should iden- 
tify himself with some Church; which he is likely to do, if 
he has formed a favorable impression of the Church as an 
institution ; but not likely to do if, during four of the most 
impressionable years of his life, he has learned to look upon 
the Church with pity or contempt. So, as I see it, among all 
those campus or near-campus agencies which are supposed 
to minister to the religious life of students, there is none so 
utterly important as the local Church.” 


It has been the experience of not a few of the foremost 
religious leaders that many of the most useful men and 
women in promoting the cause of Christ today are to be 
found among those who, during their college careers, re- 
mained closely attached to some local Church and could be 
counted upon for some active and willing service. It is only 
too true, as Dr. Tittle suggests, that a large percentage of 
students who paid little or no attention to any Church dur- 
ing their college careers, except in rare instances, did not 
find their way back into those whole-hearted ministries to 
the cause of Christ which we have a right to expect from 
as women who have been most highly privileged in 
youth. 
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TWO NEW MAGAZINES 


In these days which have caused so many major and 
minor casualties in the ranks of religious journalism it 
seems like a genuine “adventure of faith’ to launch a new 
journal on the stormy seas. But there are stanch souls in 
this country, and the pre-eminent success of the Readers 
Digest has obviously tempted or inspired some of these. As 
a result we have two new monthlies, one first issued in Sep- 
tember, the other in October. The first is called The Relig- 
ious Digest, published at New Castle, Ind., by Albert F. 
Byrne, Editor ($2 per year, 20c per copy). The second is 
called Religious Digest, and is published by the well-known 
firm of Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and edited by Rev. Dr. Bernard J. Mulder, with an 
Editorial Council of Eighteen Church leaders (including the 
Editor of the MESENGER). Price, $3 per year, 25c per copy. 
Judging by the first issues, the material is well selected and 
is calculated to give to pastors and Christian workers ex- 
cerpts of the most stimulating articles and editorials in a 
large assortment of magazines, books and papers, which 
should supplement helpfully what you find in your own 
denominational Church paper. It is a joy to wish such ven- 
tures deserved success. Not only should there be a wider 
reading of such religious literature, but it is a useful broad- 
ening process to study views from so many sources. It 
will help you to “see things steadily and see them whole.” 
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AN INSPIRING CONFERENCE 


It is quite generally admitted that the best way to foster 
good-will and good fellowship between the members of dif- 
ferent groups is by working together in a common cause. 
And when the common cause which brings them together 
is the noblest and best the mind of man can conceive, this is 
even more gloriously true. We could not help wishing, 
therefore, that all the men and women of the Evangelical 
and Reformed Church could have shared, at least to some 
extent, in the important meeting held in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Sept. 18-19, where the chairmen and members of the King- 
dom Service Committees of the various Districts and Classes 
of our Evangelical and Reformed Church, now ranking 
seventh in size in American Protestantism, gathered for in- 
tensive study of the Kingdom tasks awaiting us as a de- 
nomination in the year ahead. 
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Practically every section of our country was represented, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Lakes to the 
Gulf. Delegates were present from California, from Ta- 
coma, Wash., from Dallas, Tex., from the realm of the 
former “Kingfish” in New Orleans, and from other distant 
points. It is but fair to say that the interest shown was 
exceptional and nobody could doubt that those present really 
“meant business” in furthering the cause of Christ and 
His Church. For two days there was an intelligent and 
earnest study of our responsibilities and our opportunities. 
The difficulties were not shirked or minimized, but there 
was no disposition to faint or falter, only a contagious 
resoluteness of purpose to carry on. From the opening 
address—a truly eloquent message by the President of Gen- 
eral Synod—to the last detail of the program, in which for 
the most part a free and unfettered discussion took the 
place of cut-and-dried speeches, there was a fine spirit of 
comradeship and consecration. 

The Missionary and Stewardship Committees of the Re- 
formed Church in the U. S. were among our chief assets 
as a denomination and now that they are called the King- 
dom Service Committees of our merged Church they can 
be expected not only to maintain but to excel their former 
usefulness. As the enlarged field broadens our interests, 
may it also deepen our devotion. 
that such a gathering would yield a rich harvest of mutual 
understanding and quickened activity. In the early days 
of our united Church such occasional “get-togethers” will be 
found to be doubly necessary. 

we Le 


THE PRESIDENT’S LETTER TO THE CLERGY 


President Franklin Delano Roosevelt has written a per- 
sonal letter to the American clergy, asking for “counsel and 
advice—feeling confident that no group can give more ac- 
curate or unbiased views.” He adds: ‘Tell me where you 
feel our Government can better serve our people. We shall 


One could not but feel : 


have to work together for the common end of better spiritual 
and material conditions tor the American people.” 

Perhaps it was inevitable that such a letter, sent just as 
the President is entering upon a campaign tour for a second 
term, and after he had announced that the major objectives 
of his Administration have for the most part been achieved, 
should have brought forth a decidedly partisan reaction. 
Some regard the letter as a very “breath trom the Galilean 
hills,” a proof of the President’s high consecration to his 
task, and a decided compliment to the ministers of religion. 
Others seem just as certain that it is a cheap political docu- 
ment, designed to dragoon the clergy into support of the 
New Deal, or at best a belated play to the galleries, such as 
Mr. Farley would be likely to foster. In other words, the 
President's sincerity is openly questioned by these critics. 

Somehow we cannot but regret the newspaper outburst. 
Whatever our personal views, it would seem that courtesy 
might require that replies be made to the President rather 
than to the newspapers. Moreover, it is hardly in line with 
the teaching of the New Testament to attribute the worst 
possible motives to anyone, particularly to the Chief Execu- 
tive of our nation, for whom we are supposed to pray in 
our Churches every Lord’s Day. If the President, even at 
this late date, has come to feel the need of advice and 
counsel from the ministers of God, we really ought to be 
glad that he turns to them as those most likely to “see the 
problems of the people with wise and sympathetic under- 
standing.” At any rate, we feel sure that some of the 
replies made or proposed, which are reported in the daily 
press, could be written in a far more gentlemanly style, and 
that it would redound more utterly to the credit of the 
writers if they exhibited more light and less heat. Whether 
or not you can give the President valuable advice on social 
or economic questions, we believe it was Dr. John Timothy 
Stone who said that what he would do for the President 
would be to pray for him—and there is nothing which in 
his difficult position he needs quite so much as that. 


The Thoughts of Justus Timberline 


Preaching the “Simple” Gospel 


A man has complained to me that our 
pastor’s preaching makes so few demands 
on his people. 

Having been made highly uncomfortable 
no further back than last Sunday’s ser- 
mon, I asked this brother to give me a few 
whereases and whereins. 

That request stops most crities, but this 
brother kept right on. 

“Why,’ he said, “the man preaches to 
us as if we were still in kindergarten. He 
tells us to keep a stiff upper lip when we 
get hurt. He reminds us that man shall 


longitude and depth and height of all re- 
ligion. 


“You’ve Got to Have Appeal” 


Like every other man in business, I’ve 
got to know something about salesman- 
ship. And it’s a poor week when I don't 
learn a little more on that subject. 

There have been national champion hog 
callers, it seems, for at least ten years, 
but only the other day did I read what 
the 1926 champion, Fred Patzel, said about 
his success as a hog ealler. 


not live by bridge alone. He recommends 
caution in extending our friendship to 
strange doctrines, strange methods, and 
strange men. He warns us against the 
sin of the swelled head. And how he 
hammers away on what he eall righteous- 
ness. As if we didn’t know all that!” 

I Jet the brother go; I wanted to think, 
not to talk. 

Because, you see, he’s right. Our pastor 
does come out pretty strong for what some 
folks would call platitudes. 

But shouldn’t he? It doesn’t seem sensi- 
ble to demand from the ordinary stodgy 
Church member any immediate deeds of 
great self-sacrifice. 

The stock stories of heroes, pioneers, 
spiritual explorers and adventurers are 
glorious, but they seem a little remote 
from our Main Street. 

Then, as I followed the idea a little 
further, I got to wondering if our pastor 
isn’t doing a pretty subtle sort of teach- 
ing, after all, 

He preaches self-control, and common 
sense in our pleasures, and watchfulness 
and, as my friend said, righteousness. 

With the Christian background and sup- 
port of these commonplace virtues, which 
he never forgets, isn’t our pastor doing 
something for us, right at the center of 
our living? 


Suppose, in an emergency, our Church 
had to do something big and daring and 
even reckless. 

Who’d be likely to offer, or to let them- 
selves be drafted? Well, you know; the 
people who have been well drilled in the 
elements of Christian behavior. 

Who could be expected to take a peril- 
ous risk for God; to attack a giant evil 
for the sake of God’s poor; to give every- 
thing he had to save a threatened cause? 

You’d find the man for the job in that 
same bunch.. It looks reasonable; and, as 
I’ve studied my fellow-Church members, it 
works out in practice. ve made a short 
list of names in answer to the three ques- 
tions I’ve just written. And it tallies with 
the list of those who are most responsive 
listeners to our pastor’s “platitudes”. 

Why shouldn’t it be so? Until you’ve 
learned the multiplication table you can’t 
do much with numbers. When you have 
learned it, you can do nearly anything. 

That, as I see it, explains the surface 
simplicity and the under-surface depth 
and sweep of Micah’s deathless challenge: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth the Lord require of 
thee, but to do justly, to love.merey, and 
to walk humbly with thy God.” 

That’s platitude, maybe; but in it you’ll 
find, if you test it, also, the latitude and 


“You’ve got to have appeal as well as = * 
power in your voice. You’ve got te con- 
vince the hogs that you’ve got something v 
for them,” he said. t 


That goes for hogs, I guess, but as to 
humans I don’t guess; I know. You’ve 
got to make people feel confidence in your “! 
appeal; none of that will-you-walk-into- ¥” 
my-parlor-said-the-spider-to-the-fly stuff. spore 
which you can hear on the radio any day itr 
and almost any hour. a 

And the champion hog ealler’s principle 
works in religion. 

I know two men who are accounted 
great preachers. One is well-equipped with = 
knowledge and intellectual power. The _ 

- 


other has abundance of common sense and 
knowledge of human nature. In belief and 
doctrine I should say they are not far 
apart. t 
But when I hear the one preaching, ‘I 
feel like a schoolboy being deservedly lee- 
tured by a grimly righteous teacher. When — 
I listen to the other, it is like Jesus weep- 
ing over Jerusalem and saying, with piere- 
ing and potent appeal, “O Jerusalem, Je- 
rusalem, . - how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as_ 
hen gathereth her chickens under — 
wings, and ye would not!” 
Of course, I’ve heard preache: 
felt that their persuasive power s 
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measured by the violence of their gestures 
and the carrying power of their voices. 
But I don’t believe so. 

In my youth, the roaring type of evan- 
gelist never touched me. He didn’t even 
scare me. 

But when Gipsy Smith spoke of the love 
of God and the call of the Saviour, I could 
not resist. There was appeal in his voice; 
I was convinced that he had something for 
me. 

Thus the hog caller teaches me to be a 
better salesman; and, I hope, a_ better 
Christian persuader. 


How to Stop the Church Bells 


For my part, I think the Church ought 
to keep out of polities—if it can. And 
Tm willing to join any committee that 
will study how to prevent our preachers 
from preaching on public affairs. 

But I’m only slightly hopeful; not be- 
cause I know preachers, though I do; but 
because I know both politics and business, 
which is half-brother to polities. 


Let me explain, with a story, what I 
mean. 

When state repeal was being voted on 
in Georgia, the Churches announced that 
every Church bell in the city would be 
rung during election day, to call voters to 
the polls. 

The wets appealed to Atlanta’s chief of 
police, and dsked him to end the bell- 
ringing. It bothered them. 

The chief refused, which was all right, 
but he gave the wets a piece of bad ad- 
vice. He said, “Vote for repeal. That’s 
the way to stop the bells.” 

What he should have said was, ‘Vote 
dry; that’s the way to stop the bells!” 


I know a little about how Georgia feels 
on the liquor question, for once I did some 
business there, and I’ve friends in the 
state to this day. 

If repeal had been voted, the bells 
would be there to ring again when the 
fight was resumed, as it would have to be; 
and soon. 

That is to say, on some issues the Amer- 
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ican Church feels so strongly, because 
they affect its job and even its life, that 
it has to follow those issues wherever they 
go, whether into the political, the social 
or the business world. 

Theres’ only one way to keep the Chureh 
out of politics on the liquor issue, for in- 
stance, and that’s to put an end to the 
issue. 

So long as there’s a booze trade in need 
of political and financial protection, which 
will be so long as there’s a booze trade, 
the Church will be its declared, persistent, 
uncompromising enemy. . 

And the fight will be fought, not only 
on Sundays and at mid-week meetings in 
the Church. During election campaigns it 
will be fought in the primaries and at the 
polls, in the city councils and the state 
legislatures, in the mayovr’s office and the 
court house, in the business houses and 
the banks. 

The only way to stop the Church’s bells 
—or the Church’s pulpits—from giving 
the alarm is to stop whatever makes ’em 
ring. 


What the Tourist in Germany Does Not See 


By the Rev. SamuEL McCrea Cavert, D.D., General Secretary, the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America 


As I was leaving Germany at the end 
of August after a visit in Bavaria, a satis- 
fied tourist remarked, “All the talk in 
America about the persecution of the Jews 
must be bunk—l’ve been here for ten days 
and I have seen no anti-Semitism.” That 
is doubtless the opinion which most sum- 
mer visitors carried home from Germany. 
On the surface everything seemed serene. 
The lovely Bavarian villages were full of 
light-hearted peasants. The music festival 
of Munich was entrancing. Nuremberg 
was a beehive of business activity. Evi- 
dences of economic improvement were not 
lacking. A new national pride was in the 
air, characterized by rejoicing that Ger- 
many had thrown off the bondage of the 
Versailles treaty. There were no outward 
signs of violence. The superficial tourist 
would go home and tell his neighbors that 
life is normal in Germany. 


But how much there is beneath the sur- 
face that the casual tourist never sees! 
The average tourist does not read such 
publications as those of Julius Streicher. 
Julius Streicher is no ordinary citizen—he 
is the leader of the Nazi party in Fran- 
conia and an intimate friend of Adolf Hit- 
ler. The display window of his publishing 
house was filled with papers and books 
either viciously anti-Semitic in character 
or setting forth the pseudo-science of 
racialism as the foundation of the new 
German state. 


The average tourist does not talk with 
German exiles from their Fatherland—men 
and women who ardently love Germany but 
have had to leave it in order to save their 
lives or avoid the living death of concen- 
tration camps. I talked with two such 
exiles in Switzerland, Germans with whom 
I had been acquainted for years, excep- 
tionally high-minded Christians, known far 
outside the bounds of Germany for their 
devotion to the peace movement and their 
leadership in social welfare. One of the 
factors that had caused their involuntary 
exile was their friendship with Jews and 
their assistance to Jews on whom the Nazi 
hand fell heavily. These Christian exiles 
are now men without a country, grudgingly 
allowed to stay temporarily in Switzer- 
land, unable to return to the land of their 
birth and their loyalty except at the peril 
of their personal safety and the complete 
loss of all freedom of utterance. 


German citizens who are passing through 
Switzerland; and who are there able to 
speak frankly—as they cannot in Germany 
—pour out to my exiled friends pathetic 
stories of the stifling and coercive atmos- 
phere in which lovers of freedom—Gentile 


TODAY 


What’er the PAST—'tis DEAD! 
Some jewels gathered there 

Are treasured in my mem’ry’s shrine; 
They make TODAY more fair. 


The FUTURE may be dark, 
Beset with storms and care; 

I find it spoils TODAY for me 
To let my thoughts stray THERE! 


TODAY!—ah, true, ’tis short, 
And there is much to do; 

I dare not look ahead nor back, 
But to my task hold true. 


I must be BRAVE throughout TO- 
DAY, 

Yea—on into the night— 

No matter what folks do or say, 

TVll stand for what is RIGHT! 


I must greet others with a SMILE, 
Nor share with them my woe, 

For they, perhaps, are struggling, too, 
To bravely face a foe. 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger. 


and Jew alike—now live in what was once 
the land of Schiller and Goethe and Luther. 


The average tourist does not see the way 
in which a deliberate policy of segregation 
is being forced upon the Jews. They are 
being excluded from public baths and 
summer resorts. They are forbidden to go 
to the regular public schools. The Prussian 
Commissioner for Culture and Education 
has recently decreed that all Jewish chil- 
dren from six to fourteen years of age 
must get out of the schools by Easter of 
next year and may henceforth go only to 
schools designated for Jews. The prospect 
is that the medieval ghetto will be virtual- 
ly re-established in twentieth-century Ger- 
many. Many Germans defend the present 
trend by saying that it is no worse than 
the way Negroes are treated in the United 
States. There is enough truth in the re- 
tort to make Americans hang their heads 
in shame, but there is one important differ- 
ence: our unjust treatment of the Negro, 
indefensible as it is, is at least not a 
policy deliberately adopted by the govern- 
ment. 


Any observer who gets much beneath the 
surface of the German scene can hardly 


escape the grave misgiving that, if preva-. 


lent tendencies continue, there is the pos- 
sibility of actual pogroms against the 
Jews. What we now witness is not vio- 
lence but a cruel and systematic effort to 
relegate the Jews to a position of recog- 
nized inferiority. But if the “superior 
Aryans” are persistently taught to look 
upon the Jew as an outcast to be shunned 
like a plague, we need not be surprised if 
the outcome one day be emotional out- 
bursts of fury. My strong impression is 
that the German people, in general, are 
not anti-Semitic in their feeling. On the 
contrary, I believe that, if their minds are 
not poisoned by false appeals to prejudice 


- and fear, they have kindly feelings toward 


their Jewish neighbors. But how long can 
the Streichers (with the tacit support of 
Der Fuhrer himself) fan smouldering em- 
bers of passion without their bursting into 
flame? 

The fate of the Jews in Germany, so far 
from being softened with the passing of 
time, is growing more and more tragic. 
The world needs to be awakened to this 
fact. The protests and appeals which arose 
spontaneously two years ago appear to be 
dying down. Can nothing be done now to 
show Germany that the rest of the world 
really cares? 

One suggestion has been made which 
merits more attention than it has thus 
far received. It is the proposal that the 
Olympic Games, scheduled to be held in 
Berlin next year, should be transferred 
elsewhere. That would be a dramatic way 
of making it clear to Germany that hosts 
of people are too deeply lovers of fair play 
(and fair play is of the very essence of 
true sport) to be indifferent to Germany’s 
treatment of the Jews. Germany is agog 
with cager expectation of the Olympic 
Games. There is good reason to believe 
that the cancellation of the plan for hold- 
ino them in Berlin would really let the 
German people know that the concern for 
equal justice to all peoples is not yet dead 
in the world. 


The hope that such a protest might have 
some effect is sustained by a bit of recent 
history, too little known in this country. 
When the special representative of Ger- 
many went to London last spring in the 
interest of negotiating the naval pact with 
Hngland, he found that a public statement 
by the Bishop of Chichester, Chairman of 
the Administrative Committee of the Uni- 
versal Christian Council, had just appear- 
ed, declaring that the English people could 
not respect the German government so long 
as it held pastors and priests in prison for 
being true to their conscientious convic- 


tions. In the highest cireles of both Pro- 
testantism and Catholicism in Germany I 
was informed that it was this statement of 
the Bishop of Chichester, coming at exactly 
the psychological moment, that brought 
about the release of all the pastors who 
were then in prison. At least it is a fact 
that they were promptly—and unexpected- 
ly—released. Evidently the German gov- 
ernment is not always and wholly imper- 


The 


Immediately after the World War, with 
its emphasis upon unity and mass strength, 
the Protestant Churches became interested 
in uniting their forces. Of course, this 
process began even before the war. But 
the war taught men that they could do 
things together. Besides, the Protestant 
Churches had suffered much, especially in 
Germany, Poland, Russia, Austria and 
Hungary. The plight of these Churches 
brought into existence a Central Bureau 
for the Relief of Continental Churches, 
located at Geneva, in 1922. Financial ex- 
haustion, wrecked Churches, monetary in- 
flation came in on the wake of post-war 
calamities to make the Churches all over 
the world conscious of their obligation to 
suffering sister-Churches. Criticisms level- 
ed against the Churches for their partici- 
pation in the unholy conflict aroused them 
to an indigation and a penitence that 
drove them together. For the first time in 
history, the Hastern Catholic, or Orthodox, 
Churches began to turn their hopes to- 
wards Western Protestantism, for the 
Western Churches had shown great char- 
ity and sympathy to Eastern Churches in 
their Golgotha of agony in Russia, Rou- 
mania, Bulgaria, Armenia, Turkey and 
elsewhere. 

The talk of international unity was in 
the air. Churches chided themselves on 
being so backward in this respect, since 
the League of Nations, the International 
Labor office, and many other international 
agencies, were coming into vigorous exis- 
tence. The war made people, and the 
Churches, think in international terms as 
never before. So, out of a common need, 
and a sense of comradeship born of con- 
fusion and suffering, a great desire was 
kindled for Christian unity, so as to give 
the Churches a sense of mutual support in 
the midst of widespread disintegration. 

The Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States and the Anghean Church of 
England took the initiative. The late 
Bishop Chas. H. Brent of Western New 
York was one of the leading spirits in 
helping to bring together representatives 
of all Christian Churches upon some com- 
mon platform. Many other leaders assist- 
ed, including the Archbishop of Canterbury 
(Lord Davidson), the late Dr. Nathan 
Soderblom (archbishop of Upsala), and the 
patriarch of Alexandria. The Pope was 
sent an invitation. But the Roman Chureh 
did not care to participate, since that 
would nullify the Roman claim to being 
the true Christian Catholie Church, in the 
light of which all other Churches, while 
they may possess the Gospel, are, never- 
theless, schismatics. 

Out of this urge to unity there came 
three notable gatherings. The first was 
held in Stockholm in 1925, It was attend- 
ed by about 2,500 delegates. The king 
and queen of Sweden graced the opening 
worship with their presence. The Bishop 
of Winchester preached the sermon on re- 
pentance. The theme chosen for consider- 
ation was “Life and Work.” No points 
of doctrine were discussed. Yet, the vari- 
ous doctrinal interpretations of Christian- 
ity in practical application in life and 
work were evident. Economie and indus- 
trial problems, social and moral problems, 
international and educational problems, co- 
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vious to outside criticism, and the holding 
ot the Olympic Games in Berlin is a matter 
of such satisfaction to Germany that a 
serious proposal of sportsmen not to meet 
in Germany under present conditions might 
lead to some serious reflections. 

Within its own immediate field of re- 
sponsibility, American Protestantism can 
make its best contribution to a new free- 
dom in Germany by sustained support of 


the pastors of the Confessional Synod in 
their courageous stand against coercion by 
the State. It is still true that the Church 
—Protestant and Catholic alike—is the 
one institution in Germany that has chal- 
lenged the absolutism of a totalitarian 
state. It is still true that on the outcome 
of that struggle the whole issue of future 
freedom for any group in Germany may 
hang. 


Churches Look to 1937 


By Dr. E. G. HomMriGHAUSEN 


operative and federated efforts were dis- 
cussed with great frankness. 

It was a significant international confer- 
ence. Some interpreted it to be as signifi- 
cant as Nicaea in the fourth century. A 
continuation committee was formed with 
headquarters in Geneva, consisting of three 
sections, continental, British and Amer- 
ican. <A secretariat and a research depart- 
ment were established, which are still in 
operation. They often work with the 
League of Nations and the International 
Labor office. For the first time, almost 
every Church had a delegation present at 
such a gathering. While there was no or- 
ganic unity forthcoming, we must remem- 
ber that no such objective was contem- 


LET THE CHILDREN SPEAK 
Evangeline Booth 


You may hush every other voice 
of national and individual complaint; 
you may silence every other tongue, 
even those of mothers of destroyed 
sons and daughters, the wives of 
profligate husbands; but let the chil- 
dren speak—the little children, the 
wronged children, the crippled chil- 
dren, the abused children, the blind 
children, the imbecile children, the 
nameless children, the starved chil- 
dren, the deserted children, the beat- 
en children, the dead children! 

Oh my God, this army of little 
children! 

Let their weak voices, faint with 
oppression, cold and hunger, be 
heard. . Let their little faces, 
pinched by want of gladness, be 
heeded! Let their challenge — 
though made by small forms, too 
mighty for estimate — be reckoned 
with! Let their writing upon the 
wall of the nation—although traced 
by tiny fingers, as stupendous as 
eternity — be correctly interpreted 
and read, that the awful robbery of 
the lawful heritage of their little 
bodies, minds and souls is laid at 
the brazen gate of ALCOHOL. 


plated. Neither is such a unity feasible in 
our Christian world, with its varieties of 
Church orders. The Churches at least re- 
cognized the necessity of unity in meeting 
modern needs. This conference held with- 
in it a prophetic hope for the future of 
divided Christendom. 

A new atmosphere of fellowship and 
unity and prayer was thereby created. 
Sectional Churches were offered a wide 
horizon, small and seattered Churches were 
offered a universal fellow-feeling, strong 
Churches were faced with mutual responsi- 
bility, weak Churches were offered support, 
the mind of Christ was presented as a 
unity in meeting modern issues, mutual 
faith strengthened a weakened purpose 
and a nucleus of opinion was germinated 
in an international fellowship which was 
bound to grow with the years. 


The next international gathering took 
place in Lausanne, Switzerland, in 1927. 
Far more difficult problems were attempted. 
The theme centered around the “Faith and 
the Order” of the Churches. The confer- 
ence had its genesis in the 1910 Interna- 
tional Missionary Conference held in Edin- 
burgh, and in the general convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in 1910, 
the latter urging a general meeting on 
faith and order of the whole Christian 
Church. Similar desires were voiced in the 
Councils of other denominations. The 
meeting was finally formulated. The pro- 
gram centered around such subjects as the 
Chureh’s message to the world, namely, 
the Gospel, the nature of the Church, the 
Chureh’s common confession, its ministry 
its sacraments, and the unity of Christen- 
dom. Bravely the delegates tackled these 
knotty problems which have in Christian 
history been bitterly controverted. Frank 
discussions ensued, 

What was the result? Certainly not or- 
ganie unity. In fact, some critics eyni- 
cally called the whole conference a farce, 
an academie discussion without practical is- 
sue. They ridiculed the nature of the sub- 
jects discussed as scholastic, irrelevant to 
the problems of the modern age, and high- 
ly useless. They declared that the dele- 
gates to this conference, as of all other 
international Christian conferences, were 
old men, steeped in denominational tradi- 
tions and lacking in insight into the new 
age in which the Church is living. And, 
worst of all, the critics pounced upon the 
Lausanne conference because it could not 
celebrate the Lord’s Supper, so great were 
the differences in interpretation of that 
sacrament by the various groups of Chris- 
tendom. And some groups refrained from 
voting on some of the findings. 

But, at Jeast, Lausanne met! Its dele- 
gates faced in common conference some of 
the knotty problems that theologically di- 
vide the Church into the Churches. All 
Churches met on an equal footing. There 
was a desire to arrive at the truth beneath 
the whole Christian tradition. It was a 
miracle that such a conference met at all 
in the light of the subjects which had been 
proposed. In spite of the many things 
which make the Churches ashamed of Lau- 
sanne’s seeming failure to at least witness 
to a unity of Christian brotherhood around 
the most sacred and central element in the 
Christian worship, the Lord’s Supper, yet 
a Continuation Committee was appointed 
which is still in foree and meets occasion- 
ally for study and conference. This com- 
mittee is even now preparing for a con- 
ference in 1937. 

The third conference, in some respects of 
even greater significance, was the Jerusa- 


lem Missionary Conference. Some 240 dele- 


gates met in the German hospital near 
the Mount of Olives at Eastertide, 1928. 
From the ends of earth came these dele- 
gates. The meeting faced no controversial 
or academic problems. Delegates came 


from the “younger Churches,” as the in- 
digeous Oriental Christian Churches are 
called. No longer were they called “Mis- 
sion Churches.”’ These delegates were still — 
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brethren had done. This tended to keep 
the conference fresh and stimulating. The 
addresses were forward-looking as well as 
freighted with the urgency of a warm 
evangelism. 

In Jerusalem, realism and idealism met. 
How can Christian education be lifted in- 
to a central place in a world that through 
state policy is spreading a purely secular 
philosophy of education? What manifesta- 
tion of Christian life, and what presenta- 
tion of the Christian message, is demanded 
in these days over against non-Christian 
systems of religion? What apologetic shall 
we use today to meet and win youth? How 
ean the evils of modern industrialism be 
averted as the machine and western civili- 
zation make their inroads into Oriental 
life? What is the Christian message for 
the world today? How ean race relations 
be met with the Gospel of Jesus Christ? 
What can be done to meet the challenge 
of Communism, or other proletarian move- 
ments, which are making rapid and suc- 
cessful inroads into modern life? These 
were some of the live subjects which were 
discussed. 
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Again, Jerusalem did not bring organic 
unity! But it met! A thoroughly repre- 
sentative group of people, with high intel- 
ligence and understanding, arrived at some 
common understandings, and reached 
unanimous conclusions with reference to 
the mission of the Christian Gospel and 
Church in this age. The modern enemy is 
secularism, which is a deadly enemy of 
Spirituality in every case. The atmosphere 
was charged with the central reality of 
One in Whom the world today sees, more 
than ever, the way to the abundant life 
and a common hope. Out of the shatter- 
ing impact of the war came disillusion- 
ment, new social messiahs, the spirit of rel- 
ativism, the breakdown of. absolute stan- 
dards and authority in morals and religion, 
the distrust of western mechanical civiliza- 
tion, the upheaval of racial and national 
forces, the frenzy of pursuit after pleasure, 
the revolutionary emancipation of woman 
and the plain man, the popular belief that 
the chief end of man is prosperity, the 
exploitation of men, women and children, 
the wave of synthesizing which made truth 
into a many-colored mosaic, and the bi- 


ological interpretation of man on very low 
terms. 

Over against these staggering factors, 
the Conference asked for new knowledge, 
a new sense of unity in the need of the 


hour, new power in a living, personal and 
sharing God, and in a new leadership. And 
no place was thought more suitable as a 


meeting ground than the very environment 
in which that One lived who through 
prayer and struggle and sacrifice met the 
world so valiantly and overcame it. Again, 
world Christianity faced the simple and 
powerful reality of its essential message, 
and the necessity for making it available 
and inescapable for the modern Chureh 
and world. So significant and meaning- 
ful have been the pronouncements of the 
Jerusalem conference that the mere sug- 
gestion of the world “Jerusalem” is suffi- 
cient in Christian circles to make itself 
clear. This conference, too, has its econ- 
tinuing committee and its paid secretariat 
in Geneva, and is planning an international 
convention in 1938, to be held in all prob- 
ability in the Orient, perhaps in China. 
(To be continued next week) 
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The English Bible and American Public Men 


Umpurey Leg, Pu.D. 


Pastor, Highland Park Methodist Episcopal Church, South, Dallas, Texas 


To praise the English Bible has long 
been almost a ritualistic act of American 
public men. Indeed, so commonplace is 
such praise that it sometimes lacks persu- 
asion, When prominent men speak of the 
beauty of the English Bible, of its moral 
teaching, or of its abiding influence, the 
skeptical are likely to see in all this only 
politic concession to popular religion. But 
the fact is that throughout our history 
American public men have known the Eng- 
lish Bible and have been profoundly influ- 
enced by it. 


In the first place it must be remembered 
that during the most of American history 
the Bible has been the best known of all 
books among rich and poor, ignorant and 
learned. In frontier homes such as Lin- 
coln’s the Bible was among the few books 
to be had. And as late as the nineties, 
in such a town as Henry Seidel Canby de- 
seribes in “The Age of Confidence,” much 
of the ethical teaching which character- 
ized instruction at home and in school was 
“carried in solution in the sonorous prose 
of the English Bible.” Until a few years 
ago, the English Bible was a staple of 


_ American education, and it was the better 


known because taught at home and at 
school and by the Church. This fact has 
often been forgotten by those who have 
been astonished at the frequent use of the 
Bible by men not especially religious. Be- 
cause Jefferson held unorthodox beliefs, or 
because Lincoln was not markedly relig- 
ious during his earlier years, some have 
wondered at their knowledge and use of 
the English Bible. Yet both were inti- 
mately acquainted with the Book, and 
both had for it the highest respect. 


Perhaps the most obvious evidence of 
the Bible’s influence is in the language of 
American public men. Biblical quotations 
have, of course, been used by every gener- 
ation of public speakers. So freely did 
Lincoln make use of Scriptural language 
in his second inaugural, that a late biog- 


_Tapher can say: “Probably no other speech — 


THE BOOK OF BOOKS 


Within this ample volume lies 

The mystery of mysteries. 

Happiest they of human race 

To whom their God has given grace 


To read, to fear, to hope, to pray, 
To lift the latch, to force the way; 
But better had they ne’er been born 
That read to doubt or read to scorn. 


—Sir Walter Scott. 


of a modern statesman uses so unreserved- 
ly the language of intense religious feel- 
ing.” Champ Clark was proud of the state- 
ment that he quoted the Bible oftener and 
more accurately than any other man in 
Congress, and an examination of Bryan’s 
famous “Cross of Gold” speech will show 
how largely he relied upon Biblical allu- 
sions for his emotional effects. Less obvi- 
ous but just as real is the influence of the 
English Bible discernible in the prose style 
of many of our public men. Daniel Web- 
ster acknowledged his stylistic indebted- 
ness to the Bible, and in the best utter- 
ances of Lincoln, of Theodore Roosevelt, of 
Woodrow Wilson, the peculiar rhythm and 
simplicity of the English Bible are clearly 
noticeable. 


But the Bible has influenced the thinking 
as well as the style of American public 
men. Ina peculiar way the Book of Books 
has seemed to fit into the struggles and 
ideals of this country. “The Puritans’ con- 
stant preoccupation with the Old Testa- 
ment and the Mosaic law was not merely 
a consequence of their belief in the auth- 
ority of sacred Scriptures; it was rather 
the natural turning for comfort and coun- 
sel to a people who seemed to have under- 
gone a similar experience.” So wrote Her- 
bert Schneider in his recent volume, “The 
Puritan Mind.” Throughout pioneer Amer- 
ica, the experiences of the Israelites in 


the wilderness seemed applicable to the 
struggles of the frontiersman. And the 
ideas and ideals which Americans found 
in the Bible were those which fitted into 
the needs and hopes of their land and 
time. 

Franklin’s morality was a secularization 
of Puritan ethics; and, however defective 
both may have been, their enduringly 
valuable parts were rooted in the Bible. 
Because this is true, there is no suspicion 
of time-serving in Franklin’s advice to 
young men that they cultivate “an ac- 
quaintance with, and a firm belief in, the 
Holy Scriptures.” In the same way, Jef- 
ferson voiced the common belief of Amer- 
ican leaders that a knowledge of the Bible 
“will make better citizens, better fathers, 
and better husbands.” So real is the con- 
nection between the highest moral stan- 
dards accepted by American leaders 
throughout our history and the teachings 
of the Bible shown in its English form to 
all sorts and conditions of citizens, that 
Theodore Roosevelt stated no more than 
the sober truth when he said that to re- 
move the teachings of the Bible from our 
country would be to “lose almost all the 
standards by which we now judge both 
publie and private morals; all the stan- 
dards toward which we, with more or less 
resolution, strive to raise ourselves.” And 
in the morality which American public 
men have learned from the Bible there is 
a militant note: “the man whose faith is 
rooted in the Bible,” said Woodrow Wilson, 
“knows that reform cannot be stayed; that 
the finger of God that moves upon the face 
of the nations is against every man that 
plots the nation’s downfall or the people’s 
deceit ...” From the Bible American 
leaders learned to think of life as a moral 
struggle against both individual and social 
wrong. That the forces of righteousness 
were supported by the God of the universe, 
and that principalities and powers cannot 
prevail over truth and justice are beliefs 
which are expressed again and again in 
the crucial hours of our national history. 
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No fact about the Bible’s influence in 
modern times is more sure than the unani- 
mity of American statesmen in interpret- 
ing the Bible as the textbook of human 
freedom. Its laws and its history are full 
of concern for the common man, The 
prophets thunder against the rich and the 
powerful who abuse their privileges. The 
Sermon on the Mount is the sermon for 
the poor and the disinherited. Because of 
this accepted interpretation of the Bible 
as the Book of men who are of more value 
than sheep the appeal of every reforming 
leader in America, whether right or wrong, 
has been phrased in language reminiscent 
of some Biblical passage: “must not press 
down upon the brow of labor a crown of 
thorns”; “we stand at Armageddon, and 
we battle for the Lord”; “drive the money- 
changers from the temple!” The politicians 


may sometimes have been insincere; but 
this does not alter the truth that the Bible 
has been the inspiration of those who have 
fought for human rights and human liber- 
ties. “I know that there is a God,” cried 
Lincoln, “and that He hates injustice and 
slavery . ..I know that I am right be- 
cause I know that liberty is right, for 
Christ teaches it, and Christ is God.” 

In no narrow, sectarian sense but in 
sober truth one may say that the Amer- 
ican nation has been founded on the Bible, 
and American public men have so under- 
stood it. They have agreed in this when 
they have differed in politics and when 
they have been of varying religions or of 
no religion at all. In the light of what 
is happening today, when groups which 
are flagrantly violating the rights of man 
are at the same time suggesting that the 
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Bible be abolished or abridged, one must 
take seriously the words of Calvin Cool- 
idge: “The foundations of society and our 
government rest so much on the teachings 
of the Bible, that it would be difficult to 
support them if faith in these teachings 
should cease to be practically universal 
in our country.” For religion’s sake we 
would keep the Bible the Book of the 
people; but for our country’s sake also 
we must concede the rightness of the 
greatest of our public men who have prized 
the Book which defends Naboth’s vineyard, 
the stranger within the gates, and the 
rights of those who stand in the market- 
place because no man has hired them, 
Without belief in such a book it might 
be more than difficult to support the foun- 
dations of our society and of our govern- 
ment. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


On Sunday, Oct. 6, at 1.30 P. M., 
E. S. T., there will be broadcast over 
the Blue network of the National 
Broadcasting Company and affiliated 
stations, a 30-minute program on the 
400th anniversary of the First Print- 
ed English Bible. The principal ad- 
dress, from President Roosevelt, will 
be presented by the Secretary of 
State. A selection from a great 
Scriptural English oratorio and 
Scripture reading from a copy of the 
First Printed English Bible trans- 
lated by Myles Coverdale will be 
included. 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


As we go to press, a snappy September 
morning greets us. We announce $21 addi- 
tional to our Salary Fund. $15 came from 
Romanus T. Paules, $5 from Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Santee, and $1 from Mrs. Wm. 
H. Maxwell. Total to date $74. Thank 
you! Please make all checks payable to 
Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. Harry N. Bassler, D.D., from West- 
minster, Md., to the Althouse Apts., 6 13th 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Rev. W. F. Kissel, from East Canton, 
Ohio, to 2338 E. 5th St., Dayton, Ohio. 

Rev. S. B. Mase, from 442 Cedar Ave., 
to 325 W. 3rd St., Long Beach, Calif. 

Rev. Guy J. Moyer, from Halifax, Pa., 
to Alexandria, Pa. 


FALL MEETINGS OF CLASSES AC- 
CORDING TO RECORDS IN THE 
OFFICE OF REV. J. RAUCH 
STEIN, D.D., STATED CLERK 

OCTOBER 
7—Eastern Hungarian (10.30 A. M.), 
Phoenixville, Pa., Rev. Victor Raez, 
503 Main St., Phoenixville, Pa. 
Southwest Ohio (10 A. M.), Farmers- 
ville, O., Rev. Odiel O. Kuck, Box 43, 
Farmersville, Ohio. 
8—German Philadelphia (10 A. M.), 
Bechtelsville, Pa. (St. John’s-Hill), A. 
W. Benfield, Secty., Bechtelsville, Pa., 
R. No. lL 
East Susquehanna (9 A. M.), Paxinos- 
Augustus Charge (St. Peter’s), Rev. W. 
M. Hoover, Sunbury, Pa. 


Westmoreland (9.30 A. M.), Salina, Pa. 
(Salina), Rev. Clarence B. Hower, Sa- 
lina, Pa. 

Somerset (10 A. M.), Holsopple, Pa. 
(Christ), Rev. Frank Wetzel (Supply), 
Johnstown, Pa. 

North Carolina (10.30 A. M.), Landis, 
N. C. (First), Rev. John H. Keller, 
Grove, N. C. 

Central Ohio (1.30 P. M.), Sycamore, 
O., Rev. C. F. Brouse, Sycamore, O. 
Central Hungarian (9 A. M.), Home- 
stead, Pa., Rev. Barnabas Dienes, 
Homestead, Pa. 


9—West Ohio (9 A. M.), Kenton, O. 
(First), Rev. EH. E. Naragon, Kenton, 
Ohio. 

Fort Wayne (—————_), Decatur, Ind., 
Rev. C. N. Prugh, Decatur, Ind: 


14—-Lebanon (9 A. M.), Richland, Pa. 
(Grace), Rev. Mark G. Wagner, Rich- 
land, Pa. 
Wyoming (9 A. M.), Berwick, Pa. 
(First), Rev. Ray S. Vandevere, 313 W. 
Second St., Berwick, Pa. 
East Ohio (1.30 P. M.), East Canton, 
O. (Salem), Rev. L. A. Sigrist, Mineral 
City, Ohio. 
Juniata (2 P. M.), Martinsburg, Pa. 
(Salem), Rev. Victor Steinburg, Mar- 
tinsburg, Pa. 


15—Philadelphia (9.30 A. M.), Fort 
Washington, Pa., Rev. Ralph L. Hol- 
land, Ft. Washington, Pa. 


Carlisle (2.30 P. M.), Landisburg, Pa. 
(St. Peter’s), Rev. R. R. Jones, Landis- 
burg, Pa. 

Chicago (10 A. M.), Chicago, IIll., Cen- 
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16—East Pennsylvania (2 P. M.), Hast 
Mauch Chunk, Pa. (First), Rev. Oliver 
Nace, 727 North St., E. Mauch Chunk, 
Pa. 

17—Mercersburg (9.30 A. M.), Lemasters, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harvey M. Light, 
Box 77, Lemasters, Pa. 

21—Goshenhoppen (9 A. M.), Amityville, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Howard A. Alt- 
house, 419 E. 4th St., Boyertown, Pa. 
New York, Brooklyn, N. Y. (St. 
Luke’s), Rev. J. M. Hoelzer, 1012 Gates 
Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

22—Reading (10 A. M.), Reading, Pa. 
(Zion’s), Rev. Harry S. Kehm, 842 
Washington St., Reading, Pa. 

28—Virginia (2.30 P. M.), St. Stephen’s, 

Harrisonburg, Dr. J. Silor Garrison, 
Harrisonburg, Va. 
29—Lancaster (10 A. M.), East Peters- 


REV. STANLEY L. KREBS, Ph.D. 


Word has been received at this 
office of the death of the Rey. Stan- 
ley L. Krebs, Ph.D., of New York, on 
Sept. 26, aged 71 years. Services 
were held at the Chapel of St. Luke’s 
Hospital on Saturday, Sept. 28, at 
2.30 P. M. Funeral and interment 
at Littlestown, Pa., on Sept. 29, the 
Rev. Albert O. Bartholomew officiat- 
ing. Rev. Mr. Krebs was formerly 
a minister of our Church, and in 1927 
was admitted to Episcopal orders. 
He was well known as a preacher, 
teacher and lecturer. 


burg, Pa. (Trinity), Rev. Walter C. 
Pugh, East Petersburg, Pa. 
Gettysburg (9.30 A. M.), East Berlin, 
Pa. (St. Paul’s), Rev. Harry D. Houtz, 
Ph.D., East Berlin, Pa. 


Rally Day appeal received wonderful 
response in First Church, Canton, O., Dr. | 
R. W. Blemker, pastor. Offering was 
$631.94; attendance was 1,061. Prizes will 
be given classes and members who excelled. 


Rally Day will be observed in Trinity 
Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin Kerst, 
pastor, on Oct. 13. Plans are being made 
for a supper and inspirational get-together 
of the officers of every department of the 
Church. 


As a part of the Rally Day program in 
Immanuel Church, Indianapolis, Ind., 
Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pastor, children 
were requested to bring in geranium 
plants that were given to them last Chil- 
dren’s Day. Both congregation and 
Church School combined for this service. 

During August, in Zion Church, New 
Providence, Pa., Rev. Harry E. Shepardson, 
pastor, the Men’s Bible Class held a festi- 
val with proceeds amounting to $204; the 
pastor broadcast over Station WGAL; tow- 
er and auditorium were painted. 

There was an attendance of 385 at Rally 
Day service in Immanuel Church, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., Rev. H. F. Weckmueller, pas- 
tor. Program consisted of recitations, 
songs and demonstration of work done in 
the departments. The Church was beauti- 
fully decorated with many flowers. 

Mr. Francis Mittlehauser, a member of 
Hope Church, Philadelphia, sailed for — 
Heidelberg, Germany, on Sept. 26. He 

_ has been awarded a scholarship at Hei- 
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delberg from Drexel Institute and will 
major in Economics. 

Christ Church, Cleveland, O., Rev. Theo. 
C. Honold, pastor, has 31 members enroll- 
ed in its Interest Club, who pay $1 a 
month in addition to their regular dues. 
This money is applied on mortgage in- 
terest. Rally Day will be observed Oct. 6. 


During the vacation of Dr. James D. 
Buhrer, pastor of First Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the pulpit was supplied by Rev. 
F. A. Kullmar, Lic. G. Treese, Dr. Paul 
S. Leinbach and Rev. G. Cummings. The 
School of Religion (Y. M. C. A.) begins 
Oct. 7, offering splendid: courses. The 
pastor is the instructor in psychology. 

Dr. Harry Nelson Bassler, of Westmin- 
ster, Md., has announced his resignation 
as pastor, to become effective Oct. 18. It 
is understood that our good friends, Dr. 
and Mrs. Bassler, expect to reside in Har- 
risburg, Pa., where they formerly lived 
and served so acceptably. 

At the convention of the Evangelical 
Union of young people held in Philadel- 
phia Sept. 23, the address was made by 
Dr. John M. G. Darms. These young 
people meet quarterly and supply the 
leadership for young people’s work in 
their Churches. 


Apportionment of $111 in First Church, 
Charlotte, N. C., Rev. A. V. Vondersmith, 
pastor, has been paid and an additional 
amount is ready to be sent to the Classi- 
cal treasurer. All local Church bills have 
been paid. Evangelistic services begin 
Oct. 20. 


The Executive Committee of Ohio Synod 
met in Central Publishing House, Cleve- 
land, O., Sept. 24, and unanimously elected 
Rev. J. P. Alden, Warren, O., as stated 
clerk pro tem of Ohio Synod to fill the 
vacancy of the late Dr. F. W. Leich. Rev. 
Mr. Alden has accepted and notice is here- 
by given to address all communications 
concerning Synod to him in Warren, O. 


Carlisle Classis will meet in St. Peter’s 
Church, Rev. R. R. Jones, Landisburg, Pa., 
pastor, on Oct. 15 at 2.30 P. M. Members of 
Classis and any others who wish to attend 
the sessions must find their own transporta- 
tion to and from meetings of Classis. Enter- 
tainment will be provided for all who de- 
sire it. Please advise the pastor loci if 
you desire accommodations. 


First Church, Canton, O., Dr. H. Nevin 
Kerst, pastor, will celebrate 125th anni- 
versary of the Church Oct. 6. A union 
mass meeting of all Reformed Churches of 
Canton and vicinity will be held at 7.30 
P. M. Trinity choir will sing. United 
States Senator Gerald P. Nye, of North 
Dakota, lectured in First Church Sept. 30, 
on the subject, “Some American Problems.” 


Gethsemane Lutheran Church, a large 
and flourishing Church at 59th and Gir- 
ard Ave. in Philadelphia, has disbanded 
and sold its property to a congregation 
of colored people, who are flocking into 
that territory, once completely filled with 
white people. This is another indication 
of what some of our Churches face in 
such sections, where the complexity of 
citizenship is ever changing. 


The traditional Harvest Home Service 
was well attended in Trinity Church, 
Mercersburg, Pa., Rev. James W. Moyer, 
pastor, on Sept. 22. The altar was beau- 
tifully and elaborately decorated with 
flowers, fruits, grain and vegetables which 
were donated to the Aged Folks’ Home, 
Hagerstown, Md. Sept. 29 was Rally Day 
in the Church School. Fall Communion 
will be held Oct. 6. ; 


A ten-day Preaching Mission will be held 
in Calvary Church, Phila., Dr. Chas. Peters, 
pastor. Dr. Allan 8. Meck of York, Pa., 
will conduct these evangelistic services. 
With Dr. Meck will be associated Dr. 
Elmer Noll of Schuylkill Haven, Dr. David 
Lockart of Myerstown, and Dr. Charles E. 
Schaeffer of the Home Mission Board. The 
meetings will commence on Oct. 17 and 
terminate on Oct. 27. 
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Second Church, Indianapolis, Ind., Dr. 
Dobbs F. Ehlman, pastor, reports an in- 
crease of attendance in Church School of 
nearly 10% during the present year. As 
a part of Rally Day celebration Sept. 22, 
the Philathea Bible Class observed 17th 
anniversary of its organization with a spe- 
cial offering of $105 toward payment on 
Church building indebtedness. <A Junior 
Musie Club has been organized under diree- 
tion of Mr. Arthur Vitz. 


A large congregation attended rededica- 
tion services in the Sycamore, O., Church, 
Rev. C. F. Brouse, pastor, on Sept. 22, fol- 
lowing extensive renovation of the build- 
ing. Basement floor was resurfaced and 
entrances recemented, entire Church in- 
terior was painted, floor and woodwork 
refinished and new carpet laid. Promo- 
tion Day, Communion and Harvest Home 
services are planned. Central Ohio Classis 
meets Oct. 8 with business sessions morn- 
ing and afternoon and inspirational ser- 
vice in the evening. 


Mr. William Stahl, a deacon in Hope 
Mission, Philadelphia, was unemployed 
for a long season this summer and spent 
more than 3 weeks varnishing the pews 
and other furniture in the Church. When 
it was suggested that some payment be 
made for the work, he said: ‘No, thank 
you. I am glad to do this for the Lord, 
who has done so much for us all. I would 
not have had any wages anyhow; why 
should I take it now?” The next week he 
secured a part time job, and we hope it 
may be a permanent one. 


On Sept. 8, Bethany Church, Cuya- 
hoga Falls, O., Rev. J. Theodore Bucher, 
pastor, went on regular schedule of fall 
and winter services, after a very success- 
ful series of summer unified services. The 
pastor recently conducted an open air 
chapel service for Scouts at Camp Mano- 
toc, the Summit County Scout Camp. Dur- 
ing September, 7 of Bethany’s young 
people entered nearby colleges. On Sept. 
19, an evening congregational weiner 
roast was held. A second remittance for 
this year on the building debt was sent 
to the Board of Home Missions this 
month. 


The Consistory of Olivet Church, Phila., 
Dr. Maurice Samson, pastor, through El- 
wood F. DeLong and Robert B. Hamble- 
ton, Committee, adopted a well-deserved 
tribute to the late Elder John W. Gott- 
schalk, one of the most willing sharers 
in all good works, and expressed their 
gratitude for his helpful counsel and ser- 
vice and his exemplification of the real 
duties of an Elder, as well as his spiritual 
messages and prayers which influenced 
all who heard them. It could truly be 
said of our friend that “he walked and 
he talked with God.” 


“I was deeply touched by that inspiring 
tribute to the Church paper, given by Dr. 
Boyd Edwards in last week’s ‘Messen- 
ger’. I cannot recall when I ever saw 
so well expressed what many of us 
Churchmen undoubtedly feel, but to 
which we so rarely bear testimony. A 
word like that should carry great weight 
with all thoughtful Church people, espec- 
ially with every father and mother.” So 
writes a prominent elder—and he is right. 
Not primarily for the sake of the “Mes- 
senger’ but rather for the sake of the 
Church we have these testimonies to the 
value of the Church paper in the home 
will bear fruit. 


St. Paul’s Church, Fort Washington, Pa., 
Rev. Ralph L. Holland, pastor, is planning 
to celebrate the 225th anniversary of the 
beginnings of the Reformed Church in the 
United States, which originated in the old 
Whitemarsh Church, with a week of com- 
memorative services Oct. 13-20. The con- 
gregation extends a most cordial invita- 
tion to pastors and members of the Re- 
formed Church and their friends to join 
with them in the celebration of this happy 
birthday of the Church. Special speakers, 
as announced in last week’s issue of the 


) 


“Messenger” will 
these services. 


bring the messages at 


After a sojourn of 10 months in Tucson, 
Ariz., Rev. John B. Bloom, pastor of First 
Church, 8t. Joseph, Mo., has returned to 
his pastorate much improved in health and 
voice and expects to preach in his own pul- 
pit th the near future. On two succeeding 
Sundays this Church welcomed Dr. Henry 
Gekeler, Editor of the “Christian World”, 
as guest preacher. He was the organizer 
and first pastor of this Church and a good 
number of old friends and members greet- 
ed him. Supt. John C. Horning, who with 
the consistory directed the work of First 
Church and supplied the pulpit when pos- 
sible during the pastor’s absence, broadcast 
sermons over KFEQ, under auspices of the 
Ministerial Alliance of the city. 

The members of the Opequon Memorial 
Church (Presbyterian) at Kernstown, 
Fredk. Co., Va., 3 miles from Winchester, 
are planning to celebrate the 200th anni- 
versary of their organization in 1936-7. 
They are very anxious to get in touch 
with descendants of the early settlers. 
Among them were Hoge, Marquis, White, 
Colville, Jones, Colvin, Willson, Vance, 
Peters, Allen, Reid Park, Simrell, Glass, 
Chambers McCracken, Smith, Beckett, 
Gilkeson, Calvert, Dawson, ete. If any 
of our readers have any knowledge of 
families or events that bear on the early 
history of Opequon Memorial Church, 
please address Frank B. Crawford, 20 N. 
Washington St., Winchester, Va. 

St. John’s Church, Phoenixville, Pa., 
Rey. A. A. Hartman, pastor, opened on 
full schedule Sept. 8. The pastor and 
family enjoyed a visit with relatives at 


Dayton, O. New heater and increased 
radiation has been installed in the 
Church. Volunteers are painting the 


Church exterior, using materials furnish- 
ed by the Home Department. A very en- 
couraging Harvest Home service was held 
Sept. 22, with more elaborate decorations 
than usual. Canned fruit was collected 
for the Home for the Aged and the Or- 
phans at Womelsdorf. Holy Communion 
will be observed Oct. 6 and Rally Day on 
Oct. 18. Speaker for Rally Day will be 
G. T. Holcombe, M. D., president of the 
Board of Trustees of Eastern Penitentiary 
at Gratersford. 

In Concord, N. C., Charge, Rev. H. C. 
Kellermeyer, pastor, family night was ob- 
served in Trinity Church Sept. 24, with a 
fellowship supper served by the ladies of 
the W. M.S. Parents and children gather- 
ed enthusiastically about the tables, filling 
the dining room to capacity. Along with 
the delectable meal, a program of fun and 
fellowship, under leadership of Miss Mil- 
dred Suther, was enjoyed, adding zeal to 
the beginning of the fall work. Loyalty 
Sunday was observed Sept. 22; Promotion 
and Children’s Day on Sept. 29, with 
pageant, “A Happy Home.” On Oct. 6 
Rally Day and Holy Communion will be 
observed. In New Gilead Church, Rally 
Day and Promotion Day were observed on 
Sept. 22 and 29. Harvest Home and Holy 
Communion will be observed Oct. 13. 


In Memorial Church, Toledo, O., Rev. 
Perry H. Baumann, pastor, Miss Elizabeth 
Kish, deaconess, was appointed Director of 
Religious Education by the pastor at a 
recent Church School Board meeting. Plans 
are under way for a possible Junior Church, 
to be under her supervision. Week Day 
Bible School will be conducted in co-opera- 
tion with Toledo Council of Churches. Ap- 
proximately 6 classes from Raymer School 
district will be in attendance. All auxili- 
aries of the congregation are assisting in 
a planned program of debt reduction to 
extend over a period of 2 years. The 
pastor, upon recommendation of the con- 
sistory, has appointed a Fact Finding Com- 
mittee to study the entire debt position of 
the Church from the time of the erection 
of the new building to present date, said 
Committee to offer suggestions for decreas- 
ing the debt. 

In St. Mark’s Church, Reading, Pa., 
Rev. Gustav R. Poetter, pastor, Camp Fire 
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Girls, in charge of Miss Helen I. Mar- 
burger, arranged an interesting program 


for their rally on Oct. 2. Committee on 
program for the Men’s Club announced 
list of speakers as follows: Oct. -17, Mr. 
James Bamford of the Community Chest; 
Nov. 21, Mr. Thomas Lantz, director of 


Recreation Dept.; Dec. 19, a trip of in- 
spection to Bell Telephone Co.; and Jan. 
16, Mr. Edward Hintz of the Chamber of 
Commerce. Grace Livingston Hill will 
make a story address in the Church under 
auspices of S. S. classes, taught by Elam 
F. Fidler and Mrs. Earl K. Zeidler, on 
Noy. 14. Junior Choir was organized 
Sept. 27, by Hstelle K. Krick, by author- 
ity of the consistory, and will assist in 
Church worship. On Oct. 20, the Y. P. S. 
Christian Endeavor will have charge of 
religious service at Home for Single Wo- 
men and Widows. John Briner Zinn will 
lead and the pastor will deliver the ad- 
dress. 


The congregation of St. Peter’s Church, 
Edie, Pa., is holding its services in the 
Edie Public School building, as the old 
Church edifice has been torn down and 
the new Church building is being erected. 
Plans are made for the corner stone lay- 
ing on the afternoon of Sept. 29, and it 
is hoped to dedicate the new Church late 
in November or early in December. The 
architecture is Gothic in style and the 
walls are buff brick. A large basement 
will provide a place for the Church 
School rooms, entertainments and other 
social activities. The Rev. J. Keller 
Brantley of Jennerstown, Pa., is pastor. 
The present consistory is composed of 
Frank B. Kline, Charles Bell, Cecil Bell 
and Samuel Burkey, elders; Cloyd Burk- 
ey, Irvine Brendle, Frank Darr, Wesley 
Miller, Harry Suder and Harry Stahl, 
deacons. The Building Committee is com- 
posed of Samuel Burkey, Cloyd Burkey, 
Irvine Brendle and Frank B. Kline. The 
congregation was organized Dec. 31, 1879. 


Rev. David J. W. Noll, pastor of First 
Church, Shelby, O., enjoyed with his 
family a much needed vacation spent 
among relatives and friends in Berks Co., 
Pa. Here, at services conducted in Salem 
(Shalters) Church, Lois Faye Noll was 
baptized on May 19 by Rev. M. L. Herbein. 
The pastor accompanied Rev. Edwin S. 
Leinbach of Robesonia on his itinerary of 
rural Churches, preaching at Hosts in the 
morning, Rehersburg in the afternoon, 
and at St. Paul’s, Robesonia, in the even- 
ing, to large and interested audiences. 
On May 30 he addressed citizens of Kutz- 
town and vicinity for Hoch Balthasar 
Post of the American Legion on the 
theme, ‘‘The Past Age Speaks to the Pre- 
sent Age.” On Sept. 22, 83d annual Har- 
vest Home service was held at First 
Church, with a liberal display of God’s 
own fruits of the field; 135 cans of fruit 
were received for the home for the aged 
and the goal of $400 for the building fund 
was far exceeded. Rally Day will be ob- 
served Oct. 6, Holy Communion on Oct. 

3 with special vesper service for baptism 
of children, Nov. 10 starts Stewardship 
Week, and Nov. 17, Annual Roll Call. 


In Kannapolis Charge, N. C., Dr. Lee 
A. Peeler, pastor, now that the quarantine 
has been lifted and September has come, 
the work is recovering and assuming nor- 
mal proportions. S. S. and Church at- 
tendance is about normal. It was the 
pastor’s privilege to attend Summer As- 
sembly at Ursinus College, Collegeville, 
Pa., and the Pastors’ and Bible Confer- 
ence at Montreat, Mrs. Peeler accompany- 
ing her husband to the latter. Much in- 
spiration and help was received from both 
gatherings. Rev. John C. Peeler of Ca- 
tawba College, Salisbury, supplied the 
pulpit of St. John’s on Aug. 11. On Sept. 
22, Harvest Home was observed at St. 


John’s. The-Church was decorated with 
fruits, vegetables, grain, cotton and 
flowers. The pastor delivered an appro- 


priate message from II Cor. 9:6. At the 
close of evening worship on the same day, 
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Miss Margaret Louise Perry, one of the 
intermediate teachers in the S. S., and 
Mr. James Lynn Ryan, of Spencer, were 
married. Miss Willette Barger was the 
pianist for the wedding and the beautiful 
ring service of the Church was spoken by 
the pastor. Promotion Day was observed 
in the S. S. at St. John’s on Sept. 29; 
Rally Day will be observed in the S. S. 
and Holy Communion in the Church on 
Oct. 6. Harvest Home and Communion 
will be celebrated at Keller on Oct. 6 in 
the afternoon, and at St. Paul’s on Oct. 
13. St. Paul’s Church has recently been 
painted and the lawn improved, adding 
miuch to its appearance. 


Rey. H. D. Gress and family expect to 
be at their new home in Crescent City, 
Fla., after Oct. 1. They give a cordial 
invitation to their friends to visit them. 
Holy Communion was celebrated by Mr. 
Gress in the Glade Church on Sept. 29 
and final services at the Roxborough 
Church were held Sept. 22. In a pastoral 
letter, cordial appreciation was expressed 
to the people of the Glade Charge and 
Stoneycreek Valley for the 7 years of 
fellowship and service together. The 
pastor’s stewardship record from Oct. 1, 
1928, to Oct. 1, 1935, shows 2715 pastoral 
visits, 6837 sermons preached, 15 weddings, 
49 funerals, 80 baptisms, 5237 Commun- 
ions given, 73 members received by con- 
firmation and 23 by letter, 779 other meet- 
ings conducted, 5 Vacation Bible Schools 
and 6 leadership training classes super- 
vised, 125,098 miles traveled in the par- 
ish, using in pastoral service 6762 gal- 
lons of gasoline. At Church services the 
total attendance was 54,996, and at other 
meetings where the pastor spoke, 125,048, 
paid on current expenses $21,287, on 
benevolences $4,593, repairs made to 4 
Church properties and parsonage, 2 S. 
S. buildings and social rooms built and 
furnished, the Stoneycreek Valley Com- 
munity Assoc. organized and sponsored. 
Mr. Gress served as Red Cross admini- 
strator for 6 years and for almost 4 years 
as the local chairman for all relief agen- 
cies. 

Dr. Walter W. Rowe began his pastor- 
ate in Zion Church, Lenoir, N. C., on Aug. 
4. He was installed that evening by a 
committee of Classis consisting of Revs. 
W. H. MeNairy, C. C. Wagoner and Elder 
J. W. Warlick. Rev. L. S. Miller of the 
Lutheran Church brought greetings from 
the Ministerial Association of Lenoir. 
The interior of the Church was recently 
redecorated and the old parsonage, which 
has been sold, will be replaced by a new 
one. Rally Day and Holy Communion 
will be observed Oct. 6. Dr. Rowe recently 
addressed Teacher’s College, Boone, N. C., 
on the subject, ““Life’s Compass.” He will 
visit the school again soon and talk on 
“Shakespeare and the Bible.’ He also 
preached at annual meeting at Matthew’s 
on Sept. 1 on the subject, “Discipleship.” 
All the young people of the Church have 
been organized into one class which will 
meet during the Church School period. 
Dr. Rowe will lead this group which will 
be organized in Young People’s work as 
well as lesson study. Mid-week service 
has been turned into a Bible Study. The 
pastor will hold special meetings Oct. 
13 to 20. Dr. J. W. Meminger will be 
guest preacher Noy. 3. 

Plans are being formulated in St. 
John’s Church, Larimer, Pa., Rev. G. A. 
Teske, pastor, to celebrate the 50th anni- 
versary of the Church, Oct. 13 to 27. Com- 
mittees have been formed to take care of 
services and social functions. Among the 
guest speakers will be Dr. U. C. E. Gute- 
lius, of Philadelphia, Revs. H. W. Black 
of Latrobe, and W. S. Fisher of Delmont. 


In Bethel Church, Bear Creek Charge, 
N. C., Rev. W. S. Gerhardt, pastor, a ser- 
vice was held on June 30, before a large 
congregation of Church members and old 
friends, to dedicate a monument erected 
in honor of Christopher Lyerly and Jacob, 
his son. Christopher Lyerly, a Revolu- 
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tionary soldier and early settler in the 
community, was a charter member of the 
congregation, organized in 1806, and 
donated 100 acres of land to the cause. 
His son added 5 additional acres in 1848. 
It was the possession of this land, with 
its fine timber, that made possible the 
erection of a new Church several years 
ago and its dedication without a dollar 
of debt. A brief historic sketch was read 
by Rev. C. C. Wagoner, of Conover, who 
presided; Rev. Jacob A. Palmer, of 
Thomasville, delivered an address. Both 
men are sons of the congregation. Greet- 
ings were sent by Rev. Felix B. Peck of 
Silver Run Charge, Md., another son of 
the congregation, and by the pastor, both 
of whom were unable to be present. Elder 
J. Wade Moose also took part and Mr. 
Charles Ritchie, layman of the Presby- 
terian Church in Concord, made an ad- 
dress. A bountiful picnic was served at 
noon. 15 grandchildren of Jacob Lyerly 
are living, nearly all of whom were pre- 
sent at the services. Edith Penninger, 
Willene Fisher and Frances Rowland, all 
active in Church and S. 8. work at Bethel, 
have entered Nurses’ Training Course; 
W. L. Penninger and Archie Moose have 
entered Junior College at Misenheimer 
and G. L. Herrin and William Gerhardt 
of Mt. Pleasant congregation are in Ca- 
tawba. Mt. Pleasant heads the list in re- 
port of Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee of Classis. It is believed appor- 
stionments will be paid in full in Mt. Pleas- 
ant and Bear Creek. Bogar congregation 
will take a special offering for Foreign 
and Home Missions. Bear Creek is plan- 
ning Harvest Home and Thank Offering 
services for Oct. 13. Annual week of ser- 
vices were held in August, with Rev. Odell 
Leonard as guest preacher. Boger and 
Mt. Pleasant will hold Rally Day services 
Oct. 6. At Mt. Pleasant, this will be pre- 
ceded by congregational supper the night 
before. 


CATAWBA COLLEGE 


Catawba College opened its 84th aca- 
demic year on Sept. 11. President Omwake 
presided at the exercises and delivered the 
opening address. Addresses of welcome 
and encouragement were made by Rev. 
George T. Fitz, pastor of the First Church 
of Salisbury, Major 'C. F. Raney, and Mr. 
J. F. Hurley, editor of the “Salisbury Eve- 
ning Post.’ All these representative men 
of Salisbury expressed gratification at the 
spirit of co-operation that exists between 
the “town and the gown.” They feel proud 
of the College and they desire that the 
College feel proud of the City. 

The number of students that have regis- 
tered is 370, an increase of 22 over last 
year’s number of registrants. The authori- 
ties of the institution are well pleased with 
this definite sign of growth. 

As the College library is one of the 
repositories of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, publications of 
this corporation are received by the library 
from time to time. During the summer 
vacation there were added from this source 
51 volumes on the “Economie and Social 
History of the World War.” 

The football teams began regular prae- 
tice on Sept. 2. About 35 students—more 
than 3 full teams—are practicing regularly. 
Thus far, 2 games have been played, and 
both were decided victories for the Ca- 
tawba Indians. The first game was with 
Western Carolina Teachers’ College, and 
the score was 53-6 in favor of Catawba. 
On Sept. 28, Catawba played the Guilford 


College team and came out victors by a 


seore of 21-0. 


Students’ activities of every description 
are exceptionally active at this time: the 


College Band organized with Mr. Ernest — 


Harris as leader; the Blue Masque Dra- 


matic Club has opened its year’s work; the — 


Y. M. C. A. and the Y. W. C. A. are carry 
ing out their regular programs; the Girl 
Athletie Association has outlined its - 
sports program consisting of soccer, 
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key, and archery; the various musical or- 
ganizations have all begun their practicing. 

President and Mrs. Omwake tendered a 
welcome dinner to the faculty on Sept. 7. 
All the members were there and enjoyed 
the gracious hospitality of the host and 
hostess. The evening was spent by ex- 
changing vacation experiences and in get- 
ting mentally and spiritually prepared for 
another year’s work. On Sept. 11, Dr. and 


Mrs. Omwake gave a reception in honor of 
the freshmen and other new students. This 
annual reception is an excellent means of 
welcoming the newcomers and admitting 
them into the warmth of Catawba’s family 
life. 


—Allen K. Faust. 


CHURCH: 
MEN'S 
LEAGUE 


Dr. John M. G. Darms, Secretary 


“The League prospered during the first 
year of its existence. It proved itself a 
worthy child of St. Matthew’s. It LIVED 
UP TO ITS HIGH IDEALS. A keen in- 
terest prevails in its very interesting 
monthly meetings. The celebration of its 
first anniversary should bring a number of 
new members.” (Tribute of the pastor, the 
Rev. U. O. Silvius, D.D., of St. Matthew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, as published in his 
parish bulletin.) And what this chapter 
has been to this Church, a chapter organ- 
ized in YOUR Church, will prove equally 
helpful and inspirational to the men and 
to the work. 


Your Secretary had a great reception at 
the laymen’s banquet and at the meeting 
of the Synod of the Midwest at Louisville, 
Ky. ‘Salem Church, in which the meeting 
was held, has a chapter of 65 members and 
these men are keen and tremendously in- 
terested. They were splendid hosts to the 
very large group of laymen and ministers 
present, and are planning with the other 
chapters to spread the work throughout 
the city and the. Synod. Men’s work is 
being given larger attention in this sector 
of our Church. 


“Our chapter has contributed $55 to the 
pastor’s back salary,” writes the Rev. 
David J. W. Noll of Shelby, O. Here’s a 
real project for our chapters and men 
throughout the Church. It would be evi- 
dence of a fine spirit, quite in keeping with 
the basic principles of the League, if every 
pastor, who has a chapter of the League in 
his Church, could state: “MY MEN always 
see to it that my salary is paid up and 
on time.” The men of the League are not 
only the right hand of the pastor but his 
champions and his real friends. We con- 
gratulate the men of Shelby for their loy- 
alty toward their pastor and the interest 
they take in seeing that their pastor’s salary 
is always paid up. Other chapters may 
well follow this noble example. 


The meeting of the Executive Committee 
of the League held at Harrisburg Sept. 13, 
was one of the best attended and fruitful. 
The major attention was given to the 
constitution .and the new set-up of the 
League in the union with the Evangelical 
Brotherhood. A report will appear else- 
where. 


President August Piscator, of the Com- 
mittee on the League from the German 
Philadelphia Classis, has prepared a fine 
program for the next meeting of the city 
chapters to be held in Hope Church Thurs- 
day, Oct. 17. The Chairman of the Synod- 
ical (Eastern) Committee, the Rev. Chas. 
F. Freeman of Doylestown, Pa., will ad- 
dress the group, together with several lay- 
men from the chapters. The men of Hope 
Church, one of the youngest active chap- 
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ters in the League, will entertain the men 
in the social hall and furnish an oppor- 
tunity for more intimate fellowship of 
these men, who are beginning to forge 
links of friendship and create a fine spirit 
for work in the local Church and denomi- 
nation. 


It was cheering to have. one of our pas- 
tors write: “May the Heavenly Father 
bless the work among men and give you a 
special blessing in carrying it forward.” 
We need the prayers and good will of our 
men everywhere and are grateful for it. It 
puts iron into one’s blood and freshness 
into one’s spirit. Thanks. 


ORGANIZE A CHAPTER IN YOUR 
CHURCH THIS MONTH and write us so 
that we can help you GET YOUR MEN 
IN LINE for greater things. 


PHOEBE HOME, ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Rev. F. H. Moyer, Supt. 


This is harvest home season not only for 
the Churches but also for the Home. Some 
of the Churches conduct their harvest home 
services as early as the middle of August, 
others as late as the latter part of Sep- 
tember. The custom of sending the fruits, 
vegetables and flowers displayed at those 
special services has been continued this 
year and 82 Churches have sent them to 
the Home. Through these gifts many of 
our wants have been well supplied and 
our expenses for the table have been very 
much reduced. Our refrigerators are well 
stocked and those stores will help to carry 
the Home for a considerable time. 

Some of the fruits and vegetables which 
could not be immediately used nor held in 
storage were canned for later use. Then, 
too, some of the Churches had considerable 
canned goods among their donations and 
others sent large quantities. 

Mr. H. B. Hershey, of the Peerless Fruit 
Farm at Hamburg, presented the Home 
with 56 baskets of peaches in three install- 
ments. Some were used immediately and 
the larger portion was put up in jars for 
use later on. A short time ago the shelves 
in our store room were empty, but they are 
filling up again and with the co-operation 
of many sympathetic and good hearted 
people throughout the Synod, the wants of 
our family will undoubtedly again be sup- 
plied. We greatly appreciate the generous 
gifts of the friends of the Home, and it 
has afforded us much pleasure to observe 
the good will which they are manifesting 
in their generosity. 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Supt. 


The Bethany children under high school 
age, on Monday, Sept. 23, conducted one 
of the broadcasts which are being conduct- 
ed this year by the Department of Public 
Instruction of Berks County. 

Leroy Wentzel, Olivet Church, Mt. Penn, 
Reading, was regularly dismissed to a fam- 
ily near Reading. 

Robert Strockbine, Zion Church, Ashland, 
was regularly dismissed upon his admis- 
sion to Thaddeus Stevens Industrial School 
at Lancaster. 

The Western Berks County Sunday 
School Convention was held at Bethany on 
Sunday, Sept. 22, at which time 11 of our 
family, 8 of whom were children, received 
certificates for a course they took during 
the summer in leadership training, under 
the Berks County Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 

About 45 children of Bethany journeyed 
to the Reading Fair on Friday, Sept. 20. 

The excellent donations received in can- 
ned fruit and groceries as a result of the 
Harvest Home season, have been very en- 
couraging. More and larger donations 
were received than last year, according to 
indications. The Denver Church has 
started the custom of bringing every other 
month a donation of some needed articles. 
Their record donation was composed of 
several hundred pounds of rice. 
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ITEMS IN THE MINUTES OF THE 
EASTERN SYNOD FOR 1935 REFER- 
ABLE TO THE CLASSES 


Assembled and made available for the use 
of the Classes by the Stated Clerk 
of the Eastern Synod 


Item 1, Pages 7-11 and 140. Synod calls 
the attention of each Classis to the enroll- 
ment record of its delegates at the last 
Annual Meeting; also to the record of 
those excused for absence at specified ses- 
sions; and of the failure of some delegates 
in every Classis to meet the requirements 
of Arts. 57 and 99 of the Constitution. 

Item 2, Page 35. The Classes are advis- 
ed, through Synod, that until the Consti- 
tution of the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church is regularly adopted, they shall be 
governed by the provisions of the Plan of 
Union and the Constitution and By-Laws 
of the Reformed Church in the United 
States. 


Item 3, Page 38. Synod recommends a 
repetition of the Kingdom Roll Call in 
1935, according to a detailed plan center- 
ing in the Classes as the unit, for a more 
thorough and effective Hvery-Member- 
Canvass in November, with the Classical 
Missionary and Stewardship Committee in 
charge and authorized to keep in touch 
with each Charge and Congregation. 

Item 4, Page 44. Synod, through the 
Classes, commends to congregations and 
individuals, the moral and financial sup- 
port of the Anti-Saloon League; also that 
the Classes encourage education in the 
present situation through the use of Pal- 
mer’s “Syllabus in Alcohol Education” and 
Pickett’s “Temperance and the Changing 
Liquor Situation.” 

Item 5, Pages 46 and 138. Synod appor- 
tions the sum of one cent per member for 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches in 
1936 upon those Classes whose membership 
lies within the State and authorizes the 
same to be placed in a separate column of 
the Finanee Committee Report. 

Item 6. Page 47. Each Classis is advised 
(1) to constitute a Permanent Committee 
on Evangelism whose Chairman shall be 
a member of Synod’s Permanent Commit- 
tee. (2) to hold an Annual Spiritual Re- 
treat having for its subject, Evangelism. 
(3) to encourage the use of the “Fellow- 
ship of Prayer” and the “Pamphlet on 
Lenten Devotions” in the congregations of 
the several Classes. 

Item 7, Page 51. Hach Classis is re- 
quested to carry on some specific form of 
training for Christian leadership. 

Item 8, Page 55. Synod commends to 
the people of the several Classes the con- 
tinuation of the sympathetic support of 
the Bowling Green Academy for colored 
youth through the payment of the salary 
of one of the teachers. 

Item 9, Page 60. Synod recommends 
again that the various Classes establish 
permanent Classical Committees on the 
Churchmen’s League. 

Item 10, Page 76. Synod requests the 
Classes to apply more rigorous tests in ae- 
cepting students for the gospel ministry. 

Item 11, Page 80. Synod recommends 
that the Classes (5) which are not now 
supporting their students through Synod’s 
Board be urged to do so for the sake of 
uniformity of administration and complete- 
ness of records of the Board and the 
Chureh on Beneficiary Education; also that 
the Classes continue to exercise care in 
the selection and supervision of young men 
for the Gospel ministry. 


Item 12, Pages 93 and 138. Synod ap- 
portions 3 cents per member for the Mis- 
sion House Seminary, College and Acad- 
emy, and requests that the congregations, 
through the Classes, be urged -to pay this 
small apportionment in full. 


Item 13, Page 127. Synod urges all con- 
gregations, through the Classes, to remem- 
ber the work of the Phoebe Home with 
a special Service and Offering on Mother’s 
Day; requests the Classes to urge the sub- 
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seribers to the Building Fund to pay their 
unpaid pledges as soon as possible; re- 
quests, through the Classes, that all the 
congregations pay the small apportionment 
for interest on the debt of the Home in 
full; asks the Classes to extend an urgent 


invitation to all Church people in Eastern 
Pennsylvania to visit Bethany Orphans’ 
Home on Anniversary Day and requests 
that all the Classes make an earnest effort 
to inerease the ‘Christmas offerings for the 
Home. 


Item 14, Page 130. Synod, through the 
Classes, urges pastors and consistories to 
encourage the Woman’s Missionary Society 
of Eastern Synod in all its efforts. 


Item 15, Page 135. Synod, through the 
Classes, urges the members of congrega- 
tions to support the Church paper that offi- 
cially represents the interests of the 
Church; recommends the use of the pay-on- 
delivery plan to congregations; requests 
the President of each Classis to appoint 
without delay, where this appointment has 
not been made, a Classical Committee on 
the “Messenger,” the names and addresses 
of the members to be forwarded to the 
“Messenger” office immediately upon ap- 
pointment; and requests that each Classis 
set aside a definite place on its fall pro- 
gram when the Campaign Committee of 
Classis together with the Editor and the 
Circulation Manager of the “Messenger” 
can state their plans and make their ap- 
peal. 


Item 16, Pages 138, 139. Synod submits 
its Table of Apportionments to the several 
Classes for the calendar year 1936, with 
specific action, as follows: 

(a) Urgently requests Classes and Con- 
gregations to pay their Synodical Contin- 
gent as early in the year as possible so 
that there always may be sufficient funds 
in the treasury to pay the traveling ex- 
penses of delegates and to meet all other 
obligations of the Synod promptly. 

(b) Directs the Treasurer of Classes re- 
specting the transmission of Apportion- 
ment moneys. 

(c) Requests Classical Treasurers to di- 
vide all benevolent moneys, except those 
designated, on a pro-rata basis. 

(d) Calls the attention of Classes to the 
fact that the General Synod refers its 
apportionments, for the needs of the sev- 
eral Boards of the Church, for its Contin- 
gent Fund and for the American Bible 
Society, directly to the Classes. 

(e) Reminds Treasurers of its Classes 
that all Contingent Fund Apportionments 
for the year 1936 must be paid in full 
before December 31, 1936. 

(f) Advises that bills of expense in- 
curred by Synod’s Committees and repre- 
sentatives are to be sent, with the authori- 
zation by the Chairmen, to the Stated 
Clerk who issues vouchers for the payment 
and transmits them to the Treasurer of 
Synod for prompt payment. 

(g) Advises that the payment of travel 
expenses of delegates is to be authorized 
by the Stated Clerk in accordance with the 
constitutional requirements; provided that 
the Charges they represent have paid their 
Contingent Fund Apportionment in full on 
or before December 31, for the year pre- 
vious to the one in which the Synod meets. 

Item 17, Page 143. Synod advises the 
Classes that it will meet in General Con- 
vention in the First Reformed Church, 50th 
and Locust Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., on 
Monday, May 18, 1936, at 7.45 P. M. and, 
through the Classes, requests the individual 
Charges to bear the necessary expenses of 
their respective delegates. 

The following additional item concerns 
those Classes only of the Synod which are 
designated in the item. 

Item 18, Pages 29 and 30. Eastern Hun- 
garian Classis is requested to pay its Con- 
tingent Fund Apportionment with the pro- 
viso that if it pay this in full for 1934, it 
shall be exonerated from all previous 
deficits. 

Item 19 (a), 
Things Censurable in 


Page 64. 
the 


Synod, under 
Minutes of 
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Classes, calls the attention of the Phila- 
delphia, Goshenhoppen, West Susquehanna, 
German Philadelphia, Lebanon, Eastern 
Hungarian and Kast Susquehanna Classes 
to specified omissions in their records. 

(b) Pages 65 and 138. Synod grants the 
requests from German Philadelphia and 
New York Classes with reference to the 
amount apportioned for the Mission House, 
Ft. Wayne Orphans’ Home and the Central 
Publishing House. 


I. THE SUMMER SCHOOLS AND 
CAMPS GROW 
(A glowing report of a really important 
work) 


A large number of young people enrolled 
in our 1935 summer schools and camps. 
These training centers are becoming in- 
creasingly useful and our Churches send 
more delegates year after year. 

At the Mission House Missionary Con- 
ference, 42 of the delegates attended the 
four classes in Christian Education, Dr. 
EK. G. Krampe, field worker for the Board 
of Christian Education in the Synod of 
the Northwest and dean of the school, 
writes: “As dean I attended classes with 
all instructors and was deeply interested 
in the very able handling of the teaching 
situation. They certainly worked hard and 
put their whole heart into the matter. All 
report being very highly satisfied with 
the class work.” 

At Hanover, Ind., we worked with the 
“BE” section of our Church in setting up 
and conducting a one-week training school. 
We rented the beautiful college in that 
town and were very well taken care of by 
our Presbyterian friends who own it. 260 
men and women, the majority of them 
young people, were registered for the full 
period. Leaders of both “R” and “E” 
groups served as teachers and counselors. 
The Rey. John Myers, one of our Louis- 
ville, Ky., pastors, was dean of the school. 

The Tiffin Summer School, held at Heid- 
elberg College, enrolled 225 students. The 
keen interest in the new program of this 
school, combining the former Tiffin Mis- 
sionary Conference and the Dayton Sum- 
mer School of Leadership Training, con- 
tinues throughout the Ohio Synod. The 
spirit of the school this year was of the 
most comradely sort. 

The Shadyside Conference, near Pitts- 
burgh, was very successful. The dean was 
Dr. Nevin C. Harner of our Seminary at 
Lancaster. The number of full-time dele- 
gates was 85. One of the most encouraging 
aspects of Shadyside and also of our other 
schools and camps for 1935, was the facet 
that delegates were more thoughtfully se- 
lected than heretofore. Our Churches are 
taking the sending of representatives more 
seriously. 

Camp Hancock, near Hagerstown, Md., 
attracted 54 delegates. This was a con- 
siderable increase over the enrollment of 
1934, and indicates the rapid growth of 
favorable camp sentiment in the Potomac. 
Synod. While the camp was conducted un- 
der the auspices of the Maryland Classis, 
the Committee on Christian Education of 
the Synod endorsed it and helped to pro- 
mote it. Our hope is that it will soon be- 
come a Synodical camp. 

At Camp Mensch Mill, near Alburtis, 
Pa., 9 weeks were given to 5 different 
camps. The enrollments were as follows: 
Intermediate Camp, 56; First Senior Camp, 
83; Second Senior Camp, 97; Young Peo- 
ple’s Camp, 94; Adult Camp, 53. The camp 
for adults and children, held for one week 
at the end of the summer, was particu- 
larly interesting and significant. There are 
very few camps of this type, providing for 
both adults and children of school age. 
We found the experiment exceedingly 
worthwhile. The 17 children were happy 
in the life of the camp. They met every 
morning for a two-hour vacation school 
period. For the rest of the morning and 
during the afternoon, they took hikes, ex- 
plored the camp and the surrounding coun- 
try, visited a neighboring “castle” built 
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by a German artist, played games, heard 
stories and made good use of the boats on 
the camp dam. In the evening they had 
their own vesper service. Occcasionally 
they joined the adults in a program of 
evening recreation. Parents, teachers and 
counselors were pleased with the program 
of the camp. There are prospects of a 
larger enrollment both of adults and of 
children for 1936. 
Article IT will appear next week. 


TWO WEEKS AT CHAUTAUQUA 
By Dr. Henry H. Ranck 


Most delightful and profitable they were! 
It was the period of the summer programs 
of most interest to ministers. For one 
week my genial and brilliantly successful 
neighboring pastor of the Luther Place 
Memorial Church, Dr. Carl C. Rasmussen, 
was the chaplain. He had two addresses 
each day in two courses—‘What the Great 
Doctrines Mean to the Modern Mind” and 
“Battle Grounds of Conscience.” They 
were up-to-date in their treatment, facing 
the facts and situations of the world to- 
day, and not once did I hear him mention 
the name of Martin Luther, even in dis- 
cussing “Justification.” I might say, as 
Dr. MacFarland said of Dr. Paul Scherer’s 
sermons, “the most un-Lutheran sermons I 
ever heard from a Lutheran.” Dr. Rasmus- 
sen was preceded as chaplain by Dr. A. W. 
Fortune of Lexington, Ky., and followed 
by Dr. Frederick W. Norwood of City Tem- 
ple, London, who gave several memorable 
addresses and a conference with the min- 
isters in which, great advocate of peace 
though he is, he claimed that Freedom is 
the prior and more basic principle. If peo- 
ples cannot have that, there will be no end 
of conflict. He claimed too that the most 
satisfying idea and word for God to him 
was Life — the great Life Giver who 
through Christ gives to us the life more 
abundant. This view seemed based on the 
Gospel of John, of which he gave a bril- 
lant running interpretation with fine in- 


sight. 
Dr. Lynn Harold Hough, Dean of Drew 
Seminary, energetic, scintillating, explo- 


sive, some think unduly wordy, but a man 
of enormous reading and multitudinous 
world contacts, crowded the Hall of Christ 
every morning for his week at 8.30 (D. S. 
T.) lecturing on studies in “Critical Hu- 
manism” and again in the afternoon on 
“Preaching for Today.’ These lectures 
were intended primarily for ministers, but 
were attended far more largely by women 
and were of very general interest. P 

To many of us, none of the numerous 
excellent mental feasts afforded were quite 
so appealing and satisfying as the ad- 
dresses by the unassuming, scholarly Dr. 
Edgar J. Goodspeed on the story of the 
English New Testament, especially his 
presentation of the many “Modern Speed 
Translations,” most influential and signifi- 
cant, but of which we know so little, also 
the enormous influence of recent discover- 
ies of Papyri, revealing the fact that New 
Testament Greek is colloquial, the common 
speech of the people and therefore its 
meaning is best conveyed in current ver- 
nacular. 

The most popular addresses for a week 
were those by Dr. Harry A. Overstreet, 
Professor of Philosophy, College of the 
City of New York, a charming, clear-cut 
thinker of fine insight and sparkling hu- 
mor, with the distinctive Oxford drawl, 
tone and grunt. He carries a degree from 
Balliol ‘College. The immense amphithea- 
tre was nearly filled when he lectured on 
“A Personal Philosophy for these Times”— 
for times of “Defeat,” “Good Fortune,” 
“Doubt,” “For All Time,” and “Setting 
America Free.” Of fine appeal also the 
following week were the addresses of Dr. 
Lyman Bryson of Columbia University on 
“Business Troubles and Government Reme- 
dies.” These men faced with fine acumen 
our immediate personal and national prob- 
lems and made one feel, in spite of blun- — 
dering, that we are really on our way 
toward their solution. 
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I call attention thus to just a few of the 
many rich things afforded by Chautauqua 
those which especially impressed me. 
Varied repasts were spread for many, many 
interests. The women have their clubs and 
meetings. Nature, dramatic and artistic 
studies are provided. There was an illumi- 
nating lecture on snakes with specimens, 
From time to time there are lectures by 
noted persons with general appeal. Mrs. 
Roosevelt and Amelia Earhart were there 
as in former years. Ogden Mills “pinch 
hit” for Governor Landon of Kansas, on 
Grange Day and was given a great ovation, 
on which he commented—“There still seem 
to be some Republicans around.” Nearly 
every night there was a musical event, 
crowding the big ampitheatre in which 
nearly always figured the Chautauqua Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Albert Stoessel of New 
York, conductor. 

Chautauqua, for more than a half century 
has been a great adult educational institu- 
tion, not only in the two months’ local 
programs by the lovely lake, but also in the 
great reading courses it has fostered and 
in the founding of many similar institu- 
tions far and wide over the country. It 
stands for what speakers again and again 
emphasized as the great need of our 
Nation today in this period calling for 
unusual changes to be achieved by demo- 
cratic method—for adult education of the 
rank and file of folk, without whose intel- 
ligence our bristling. teasing problems can- 
not be wisely solved — withal, pervading 
this instruction and training with a broad, 
human culture imbued with the Christian 
spirit. The beginnings of Chautauqua, 62 
years ago, were Methodist Camp Meetings 
under the leadership of Bishop John H. 
Vincent. The broadening out of the reli- 
gious spirit from personal piety and re- 
vivalism to touch and transform all areas 
and relations of life at Chautauqua sym- 
bolizes and parallels what has happened in 
the religious life of the nation. It is a 
concern, not only of personal salvation but 
of social salvation and general, national 
and universal welfare. Vital religion and 
a sane Christian culture are still the pri- 
mary emphases at Chautauqua. 

Was it not William James, the psycholo- 
gist, who, years ago visited and taught at 
Chautauqua and came away rather dis- 
pleased with the puritanic, pietistic atmos- 
phere and practice of the place, quite un- 
natural and out of touch with the world, 
as he thought? Sundays, gates and stores 
were closed tight, vehicles excluded, no 
chance therein to purchase refreshments or 
the Sunday papers, swimming and boating 
forbidden. On weekdays conveyances were 
permitted only for necessary deliveries, 
smoking always prohibited, and as for 
dancing, the theatre, movies, or cards, 
“Horrors!” Now, what- a change! All 
these things go, with some limitations. 
Bathing is permitted Sunday afternoons, 
but the suits are of the same cut as at 
Atlantie City and young women smoke and 
inhale—as elsewhere. Has the serpent got- 
ten into this Eden? Some of the old-timers 
think so; but the great majority, especially 
of the younger generation, feel that here is 
a place of sane, wholesome recreation with 
opportunities for noble culture in which the 
great prime principles of religion and 
morality will ever remain first. It is a 
lovely, well-wooded location, especially 
along the charming lakeside. Dr. Hough 
said one morning, “I’ve been coming here 
for thirty years and the full moon on the 
waters was never so fine as last night.” 
The sports club provides many games. 
Baseball and a golf course are available. 
The Miller Tower carillon at 8 A. M. (D. 8. 
T.) chimes—“Good morning to you!” to the 
tune of “Happy Birthday.” It was a fine, 
rewarding fortnight I was privileged to 
spend there, my first experience at Chau- 
tauqua, with its opportunities for quiet 
rest—far from the din of a great city— 
recreation and plenty of mental stimulus 
to challenge one to reading and study on 
profitable lines for a year. 


By no means least of the many Chautau- 
qua satisfactions to us of the Evangelical 
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and Reformed Church is the Reformed 
Church House, presided over so graciously 
by Mrs. Nora A. Ebal, Hostess, from Hei- 
delberg University, and by Rey. and Mrs. 
Henry L. Krause, of Pittsburgh. The Rev. 
Mr. Krause is president of the Board of 
Directors. The House is centrally located, 
overlooking the spacious plaza, has lovely 
verandas, provides rooms for a goodly num- 
ber, if they are lucky enough to apply early 
and secure them, and is the rendezvous of 
the folk of our denomination. Stated so- 
cials are provided and early Lord’s Day 
mornings we assembled for a brief service. 
Drs. Geo. L. Roth and David Dunn on two 
Sundays gave fine addresses. 

The following ministers of our Church 
were registered, many of them with their 
wives and families: H. L. Krause, R. L. 
Frazier, E. F. Faust, C. B. Marstellar, K. 
O. Spessard, R. Ira Gass, L: R. Moessner, 
Dr. Chas. E. Miller, Armin H. Tendick, E. 
D. Wettach, Milton A. May, Harlan J. Mil- 
ler, Roy E. Leinbach, C. B. Hower, David 
Dunn, Geo. L. Roth, E. E. Young, A. D. 
Wolfinger, Clark W. Heller, V. A. Ruth, 
James D. Buhrer, E. G. Homrighausen, F. 
R. Davies, N. M. Light, Wayne H. Bowers, 
A. P. Hilgeman, H. H. Ranck. 

The Chautaqua Association, like so many 
organizations, especially religious, has hard 
sledding financially. An effort is on to 
meet pressing obligations. It would be an 
enormous pity if this renowned institution 
were to go down. The cottage owners and 
the thousands of friends are coming to the 
rescue. The depression years were hard; 
attendance fell; large benefactions ceased. 
This year’s attendance was much larger 
than for many years. Many came for the 
first time — and they will want to come 
again. 

Washington, D. C. 


75TH ANNIVERSARY OF CHRIST 
CHURCH, LATROBE, PA. 


In Christ Church, Latrobe, Pa., Rev. 
Harvey W. Black, pastor, Home-Coming 
services were conducted on Sept. 22, and 
75th Anniversary services on Sept. 23. At 
Home-Coming services, the pastor preached 
in the morning, using the theme, “The 
Living Church.” Dr. Frederick C. Seitz, 
pastor of Second Church, Greensburg, Par, 
preached in the evening, bringing a splen- 
did message on the subject “Hither Or.” 

On Monday evening, Dr. Paul J. Dun- 
dore, pastor of Zion’s Church, Greenville, 
Pa., and former pastor of Christ Church, 
preached the anniversary sermon on the 
topic “Our Heritage,” a thoughtful and 
challenging message. Dr. L. E. Bair, pas- 


Below: Rev. Harvey W. Black, 
Pastor Christ Church, 
Latrobe, Pa. 


Christ Church, Latrobe, 
Pa., which celebrated 
its 75th Anniversary on 
September 23. 


Right: 


tor of First Church, Greensburg, assisted 
in the altar service. A quartet composed 
of Mrs. Ray Johnston, Mrs. W. W. Wright, 
Mr. George T. and Mr. W. W. 
Wright, sang special music, accompanied 
by Mrs. George Steele, organist. Greetings 
from General Synod to the congregation 
were brought by Hon. D. J. Snyder, 2nd 
vice president; from Pittsburgh Synod by 
Dr. J. Harvey Mickley, stated clerk; from 
Westmoreland Classis by Elder Clay H. 
Stahl, vice president, and from Latrobe 
Churches by Rev. W. R. Hofelt, president 
of the local ministerium. Greetings from 
Revs. John ‘C. Raezer and Ralph E. Hart- 
man, former pastors, were read. Special 
recognition was given the following per- 
sons who have been faithful members of 
Christ Church for over 50 years: Mrs. D. 
J. Saxman, Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Saxman, 
Mrs. Martin Gardner, Mr. and Mrs. P. H. 
Saxman, Miss Sue HE. Willard, Mrs. J. W. 
Yingling, and Mrs. Ida E. Bennett. Visit- 
ing ministers included Revs. Wm. H. Lan- 
dis, P. T. Stonesifer, E. M. Dietrich, E. P. 
Welker and Will S. Fisher. 

In 1855, some Reformed families. living 
in Latrobe, wished to have a congregation 
organized but no definite action was taken 
until 1859 when Rev. C. C. Russell visited 
the field in March and held the first Re- 
formed service. The congregation was of- 
ficially organized with 389 members by 
Westmoreland Classis, Sept. 23, 1860, and 
constituted a part of the Latrobe Charge. 
Rev. Mr. Russell was succeeded by Rev. E. 
D. Shoemaker and Rey. H. F. Keener dur- 
ing whose pastorate Christ Church with- 
drew from the charge and erected a build- 


Steele 


ing. A union Sunday School with the 
Lutherans was organized July 23, 1867, 


and a separate Reformed School in 1869. 
The next pastor was Rev. J. I. Swander 
during whose term the congregation was 
reunited with the original charge. From 
1879 to 1880, the Church was served by 
Rey. G. D. Gurley and again detached from 
the charge and made a mission. The con- 
gregation was incorporated on Dee. 8, 1879, 
and served by Rev. C. M. Hartzell from 
1885 to 1913. He organized Beulah con- 
gregation in the Ligonier Valley, St. John’s 
near Darlington and St. Paul’s, Derry. 
These congregations, with Christ, consti- 
tuted a charge until they were detached. 
The Church became self-sustaining in 1889 
and the present building was dedicated 
June 22, 1902. Christ Church was also 
served by Dr. Paul J. Dundore, Revs. John 
C. Raezer, Ralph E. Hartman and the 


present pastor, Harvey W. Black, who be- 
gan his pastorate Feb. 15, 1931. 
bership numbers 561. 


The mem- 
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Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE PILOTS ON LIFE’S VOYAGE 


Text, Ezekiel 27:8, 
pilots.” 


“They were thy 


Vacation days are over. Families are 
in their normal state. Schools and col- 
leges have entered upon their year’s work. 
Sunday Schools are rallying. Churches 
are getting into their usual swing. The 
voyage of another year of study and 
labor has begun. : 

One of the most essential things that 
the voyage may be successful and pros- 
perous is a good pilot. In undertaking 
an ocean voyage on a great liner it is 
interesting to watch the big ship as it 
leaves the dock and starts out on its long 
voyage across the trackless ocean. 

Some years ago it was my privilege to 
go to Europe on the wonderful ship “Mau- 
retania,’” which was then one of the fast- 
est ships on the sea. When we left the 
dock at New York, small tugboats helped 
the great ship out of the dock into the 
river, with the special pilot at the helm 
as he steered the ship toward the ocean. 
After a while we felt the great engines 
at work, beginning to carry the ship on 
its way. When we had left the harbor 
and were out in the mighty ocean, the 
pilot was taken back into the city and 
the captain took full charge of the ship. 

The pilot knows New York harbor and 
the waters about the city perfectly, and 
spends his life in starting the ocean liners 
on their voyages and bringing them safe- 
ly in. He knows every rock and shoal, 
and how to steer the ship safely through 
the deep channels. He is an important 
officer, and upon his skill depends the 
safety of the ship, the passengers, and the 
cargo. 

It is sad when an accident happens to 
a ship and the ship is wrecked and the 
lives of some or all of its passengers and 
crew are lost. To show the importance 
of having a good pilot on the ship, let me 
tell you about a shipwreck that took place 
some years ago. The “Nepaul,” one of 
the finest vessels of the British merchant 
fleet, set out from China, homeward 
bound, and passed in safety through all 
the dangers of the great broad seas she 
had to cover, until she had almost reached 
Devonport, the English harbor for which 
she was sailing. But there was a thick 
fog hanging over the waters, and the 
captain’s signals for a pilot could not be 
seen. He was anxious to get home, and 
thought he knew the coast of Devonport 
well enough to pilot his vessel into the 
dock. He went on and on, making for 
the harbor, till suddenly there was a 
crash and a lurch,:and the beautiful ship 
was a total wreck—almost within reach 
of the haven! All this happened for the 
want of a safe pilot. 


The office of pilot is so important that 
a long course of preparation is required 
to fill it, and very strict laws are made 
to govern it. In our day it seldom hap- 
pens that a ship is wrecked when in the 
hands of a pilot. 

In the Bible the word “pilot” is found 
only in the book of Ezekiel, and these 
only in the twenty-seventh chapter, where 
it is used four times. As might be ex- 
pected, it is used in connection with Tyre, 
the famous coast city of Phoenicia. The 
full sentence, of which our text is a part, 


is as follows: “Thy wise men, O Tyre, 
were in thee, they were thy pilots.” 

As there are pilots to guide the ships 
upon the sea, so there must be pilots to 
guide the affairs of a city, state, and na- 
tion, and also of every individual. The 
city of Tyre was fortunate in having wise 
men as its pilots. Happy is any city 
whose affairs are piloted by wise men, 
who work for the common welfare of its 
inhabitants. 

Parents, Sunday School teachers, public 
school teachers, and ministers are among 
the important pilots whom boys and girls 
need. They know more about life than 
the young people do, and they generally 
know how to steer life’s ship amid the 
rocks and shoals and dangers of this 
world. 

You may think you know how to pilot 
your own ship, as did the sea captain 
whose ship was wrecked. Before you are 
aware you may strike a rock and bring 
misery to yourself and others. There are 
many young people who want to do as 
they please, longing for freedom to have 
their own way, not aware that this course 
will lead them into trouble and bondage. 

Parents are not given the respect and 
consideration which is due them from 
their children. The only one of the ten 
commandments with a promise attached 
to it is the fifth commandment, which 
says: “Honor thy father and thy mother, 
that thy days may be long upon the land 
which the Lord thy God giveth thee.” 
Parents have learned many things by 
bitter experience as they encountered the 
rocks and shoals of life. Because of these 
experiences they are able to pilot their 
children through these dangerous chan- 
nels so that they will not make the same 
mistakes and will save themselves from 
much misery. Do not try to be so smart 
as to think that you know more than 
your parents. Your voyage of life is just 
beginning while they have breasted many 
storms and are able to give you helpful 
advice and counsel ag wise pilots. 

Your teacher in the Sunday School and 
in the public school can give you much 
valuable help and advice if you will con- 
fide in them. As they help you to solve 
your problems in mathematics and other 
studies, they will also be able to prepare 
you to solve the hard and grave problems 
of life. As wise pilots they are able to 
teach you to avoid the dangers which lie 
in your way as you sail life’s great ocean. 

Your pastor, also, is more deeply inter- 
ested in your welfare than you may know 
or think. He carries you upon his heart, 


FOOD FACTS 
Did You Know That: 


Defatted or skim milk is prov- 
ing to be of increasing interest 
to many housewives, being rich 
in solids and safe for “slender- 
izing” folks. 
The apple blossom is the state 
flower of Michigan; the peach 
blossom that of Delaware. 
—tThere is a limited demand for 
double yolked eggs which usual- 
ly sold for a premium of 7 to 
10 cents per dozen. 
Only the emperor or a senator 
was allowed to eat fish liver in 
the days of Rome’s glory. 
These “food facts” are compiled 
by the Division of Consumer In- 
formation, New Jersey State De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


prays for you, and endeavors continually 
to translate the teachings of God’s word 
into modern terms and to adapt them to 
modern needs. If there are many relig- 
ious questions that puzzle you, or any 
spiritual difficulties with which you have 
to struggle, why not go to him as your 
spiritual adviser and ask him to pilot you 
through some of the difficult channels of 
life? 

But the best pilot of all is Jesus. Only 
as He pilots your parents and teachers 
and leaders will they be able to pilot 
you. If you will do as He tells you, and 
try to please Him instead of yourself, you 
will make much greater success of life 
and enjoy much greater happiness. 

Never before in the world’s history was 
it more necessary than now to have the 
best Pilot on the ship of life, because 
never before were the dangers and temp- 
tations of life greater than they are now. 
The time to take the great Pilot into your 
ship is right in the beginning when you 
are starting out upon life’s voyage. Every 
boy and girl who wishes to have a safe 
and successful voyage in life must take 
the great Pilot, who also is the great 
Captain, on board as early as possible. 

We read that there was once a big 
sea fight between the ships of England 
and those of France. The few French 
ships that were left after the battle want- 
ed to get into the harbor, away from the 
fleet that was pursuing them. When they 
got some pilots from shore, however, they 
declared it imposible to take those large 
war vessels in, the way being too nar- 
row. But a sailor, Herve Riel, said he 
knew the channel well, and could take 
the whole fleet past all the rocks and 
shoals right up the river mouth to the 
place where they would be in safety. He 
took the biggest ship, made the others 
follow exactly in its wake, and got them 
all through without any of them touching 
the ground. There they were safe from 
the English ships, for these did not know 
the way. He was the best pilot of all 
because he knew the way. 

So Christ is the best pilot of life for 
all of us, and if we allow Him to steer 
our ships He will bring us safely into the 
haven of rest. Let us pray in the words 
of Edward Hopper’s hymn: 


“Jesus, Savior, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea; 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treach’rous shoal; 
Chart and compass come from Thee: 
Jesus, Savior, pilot me.” 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the ra 
—Froebel 


FAMILY DISCUSSIONS 
Viola Woodville 


One mother boasts that her children 
are absolutely loyal in the matter of 
family affairs. Everything of vital in- 
terest, she says, 
the children; each has a yote, and mat- 
ters are arranged as nearly as possible © 
to the satisfaction of all. Another ‘< 
mother declares that in her home no — 
family matter of importance is ever 
mentioned before the children for fear 
they will talk about it outside. | e 
which is the better course to follo 
For instance, should children ur 
stand the financial condition | 


is talked over before 
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family and be informed of family diffi- 
culties, or not? One argument against 
it is the contention that children should 
be shielded from every worry. 

“We are planning to go to college,” 
said Martha Toleman to an aunt who 
was privileged to know family secrets, 
“and we expect to travel a good deal— 
even to Europe,’ she added impres- 
sively. “So, of course, now, we don’t 
have everything we should like to have. 
Father has explained it all. He says we 
must plan for travelling, because it 
should be a part of our education. And 
now, of course, we need good food, 
books, music, and comfortable clothes. 
Only we can’t be fine!’’ She laughed 
and added, “Often we wish that we 
could have some of the other ‘specials’ 
that many girls enjoy, but we just can’t 
afford it, if we are to continue to have 
the very best things.’’ 

This child already had an education 
lacked by the average person. For edu- 
cation should mean, among other things, 
the power to distinguish between the 
essential and the non-essential and to 
make wise choices. Certainly, Martha 
was happier and better prepared for 
anything that might befall her than she 
would have been if kept in ignorance 
of family resources. 

As for the danger that children will 
betray family secrets, they are little 
more likely to do so than their elders 
if, from the beginning, they feel that 
family affairs are their own affairs and 
that each of them has a part in the 
family plan. 

And now here is a different angle. 

“But I'll tell you some other time,” 
said one friend to another as her little 
daughter, Edith, came into the room. 

So she did, and was wise to have 
waited, and would have been wiser still 
had those words in confidence never 
been uttered. There are some privacies 
that concern Mother and Father only. 

“We just go ahead and say anything 
before our children,’ said another 
woman. “Tt’s too much trouble to 
watch out for them, and they’re used 
to it. They pay no attention.”’ 

But the same mother changed her 
mind after she heard her little Paul 
say to his sister Elsie: ‘‘Uncle Jimmy 
is coming to see us, but you know 
Father could never in the world for- 
give him for not going to Aunt Delia’s 
wedding.’’ One look into HElsie’s sur- 
prised eyes had convinced the mother 
of her mistake. 

“T knew Paul had heard this from 
me; it set me to thinking,’ she told 
me later. “I called a family council. 
This time the little ones were not in- 
vited. My husband, Grandma, and my 
two eldest, Will and Emily, were the 
only ones included. We decided that 
old grievances, complaints, vain re- 
egrets, gossip, unpleasant recollections 
and unkind references must go. 


“We agreed that when one of us 
began a speech on any of these for- 
' hidden topics, some one else should 
excuse himself to the speaker and very 
casually begin talking of something 
pleasant. 

“Oh, for a while, sometimes our talk 
was a bit artificial, but we really im- 
proved. Our conversation became much 
more agreeable, and the little children 
were no longer endangered.’’ 


“Rew educational movements have 
had as fundamental an effect in chang; 
ing education as the kindergarten. Not 
only should all communities have the 
kind of training of young children 
symbolized by the kindergarten, but 
the philosophy underlying it should 
permeate the educational process far 
beyond the kindergarten years.’’—W. 
Carson Ryan, Jr., Director of Research 
on Planning and Development, U. S. 
Indian Service, Washington, D. C. 


The National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, 8 West Fortieth Street, New 
York City, will tell you how to work 
to obtain a kindergarten in your pub- 
lie school. 


The train came to a sudden grinding 
stop. “What has happened, conductor?” 
cried a nervous old lady. 

“Nothing much. We ran over a cow.” 

“Why, was it on the track?” 

“Oh, no,” replied the disgusted condue- 
tor, “we chased it into the barn.” 


Children’s Corner 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


Did you ever see a Marionette Show? 
You wished it would never end, didn’t 
you? And you would have given all you 
had, to be able to learn to pull the strings! 
Dreams do come true, and you can learn 
to do just that! How do I know? Well, 
this summer, under the guidance of their 
pastor’s wife, the children of the Rev. 
John Sando’s Daily Vacation Bible School, 
at Shenandoah, Pa., put on a Marionette 
Show. It wasn’t fairy tales they gave, 
although fairy tales are lovely; but... 
but Bible Stories—Parables! Committees 
did all the work: some made the heads of 
the dolls, others the bodies, and - still 
others painted the faces and made the 
hair and beards. Some searched through 
library books, National Geographies, les- 
son leaves, famous paintings and what not, 
for costumes, which another committee 
then made out of rag-bag gifts from the 
mothers. The children even wrote their 
own words for the Parables! The scenery 
was their own work too, and the wooden 
“controls” for the dolls; and the only ex- 
pense (and that wasn’t much!) they had 
was for the “fish-line”’ strings—eight to 
a doll. Just think, therefore, how much 
those Shenandoah children learned about 
the Bible, about the people in the Bible, 
the kind of clothes they wore—Yes, and 
the kind of words they spoke, and their 
deeds! So, during the year, do try a 
Marionette Show of your very own, even 
though you have to wait until Daily Vaca- 
tion Bible School time, and help your 
Church School to learn more about the 
Bible, and then share it with others. So 
here’s to all my boys and girls, who like 
to pull “fish-line’”’ strings of dolls that 
tell a story with a purpose! P. S.—Sh! 
While planning the “Good Samaritan” 
Parable, the children wanted to have a 
donkey in it, but they later decided that 
he’d take too many strings, and would 
make the audience laugh! 


TO TEDDY 


You may smudge my glasses, Teddy, 
And puli my hair awry, 

And give me sticky kisses, 
And on my best dress cry. 


You may turn off my radio fav’rit’, 
And walk all over my toes, 

And close the book I’m reading, 
Or pick my last red rose. 


For in spite of your pestering, Darling, 
You’re sweeter than roses to me, 
And your kisses better than dry old 

books, 


As you climb upon my knee. 


For you're kind to your kitten, Darling, 
And you kiss where you bumped my 
nose,— 
There are smiles and tender wishes 


Wherever OUR Teddy goes! 


—Ethel Hosking. 
Telford, Pa. 


FAITHFUL TO THE END 


Grenville Kleiser tells an interesting 
story about the first attempt of one of 
his students to learn the art of publie 


speaking. 

The student, a New York lawyer, made 
most thorough preparation during several 
weeks, gathering material for his speech, 
arranging it in logical order, and finally 
fixing it clearly in his mind, 

It occurred to him that it would be a 
good idea to try it out on the family. One 
evening he invited his wife, daughter and 
son, including the dog, to assemble in the 
library to hear his maiden effort. 

He began confidently and seemed to be 
making good progress, when suddenly he 
noticed his wife quietly slip out of the 
room. 

Unperturbed, he went on with his speech 
and again appeared to be making head- 
way, when he observed his daughter tip- 
toe away. 

Grateful that he still had an audience 
of two, he continued his speech, and was 
waxing quite eloquent when he realized 
that his son had mysteriously disappeared. 

The dog, sole survivor of his erstwhile 
audience, looked up at him with sympa- 
thetie eyes, and then he recalled that all 
the great orators of the world had at first 
undergone humiliating experiences. 

He went on with his speech, piling 
words upon words, pouring forth pungent 
phrases and stentorian sentences. Then 
bursting out into a great oratorical climax 
he looked down at his faithful companion 
for approval. 


The dog was asleep. 


“Why is it that you always heap coals 
of fire on my head, comrade?” asked a 
Socialist M. P. as he met his opponent 
in the lobby. 

“T heap coals of fire on your head be- 
cause I love the smell of a wood fire,’ was 
the Tory retort. 


The Family Altar 


By Dr. George L. Roth 


HELPS FOR THE WHEK OF OCT. 7-13 


Golden Text: To whomsoever I shall 
send thee thou shalt go, and whatsoever I 
shall command thee thou shalt speak. Jer- 
emiah 1:7. 

Memory Hymn: “A Mighty Fortress is 
Our God” (No. 606). 

Theme: The Story of Jeremiah. 


Monday: Jeremiah Called 
Jer. 1:1-10 

There is an ever recurring argument as 
to whether a great man can make a peo- 
ple great or whether a great people pro- 
duces its great men. The prophet is con- 
scious of another line of thought. He 
says that God raises up great men. The 
Mother of Jesus had the same opinion 
about the greatness of Jesus. Greatness 
comes from God. This is an essentially re- 
ligious view of life. 

Meditation: I am so close to the ideas 
of physical science and of social science 
that I lose the great power that lies in the 
religious idea that God has fathered me— 
and for a purpose. 


Tuesday: Jeremiah Warning the People 
Jer. 26:1-7 

Sound advice is sometimes said to be 
9 parts sound and 1 part advice. Such a 
statement, among other things, shows how 
we dislike to receive advice. We also dis- 
like to give it, especially when it is in the 
nature of warning. We are not sure that 
warning will do any good. God and Jere- 
miah are going to make the adventure of 
warning. “It may be they will hearken.” 

Meditation: Would I like to have such 
a sensitiveness that I could know the re- 
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sults or consequences of my attitudes and Laddis: “Is your new stenographer a 
conduct? Would I resent the warnings? THE PASTOR THINKS fast worker?” ; 

Gaddis: “She’s so fast she has to use 


Wednesday: Jeremiah Faithful 
Jer. 26:8-15 

When Galileo recanted his heresy he is 
said to have muttered under his breath, 
“The earth do move.” When Jeremiah 
was contradicted he repeated his previous 
warning. Jeremiah was cast in the heroic 
mold. He’ was not courting martyrdom 
but he would speak his mind. Like Beech- 
er in London, he said, “I will be heard.” 
Every Ambassador has the courage of 


those who send him. Jeremiah was the 
Ambassador of Jehovah. 

Meditation: “The mails must go 
through.” If human communication de- 
mands the utmost in faithfulness—well, 


suppose there is a message of divinity for 
me to carry. 


Thursday: Jeremiah Imprisoned 
Jer. 37:16-21 
Prison is incidental to Jeremiah. He 
will put his message across. There is a 
secret admiration for every prophet 
though he may be openly condemned. 
There is a time when truth can be seen 
to vindicate itself. You do not blame Jer- 
emiah, do you, for saying, “I told you so.” 
Truth, crushed to earth, will rise again; 
The eternal years of God are hers; 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain 
And dies among her worshippers. 


Friday: Jeremiah Delivered 
Jer. 38:7-13 
Here is a story of imprisonment which 
seems to have a happy ending. Jeremiah 
had been saying right along that Justice 
must prevail. Righteousness would have 


its reward; evil would be punished. That 
conviction had given him courage and 
faithfulness. And yet, his release from 


the dungeon was incidental. His personal 
experiences had not crowded out his de- 
sire to have his people heed the warning 
of God. 


Prayer: Grant, O Lord, that my per- 


Possibly God makes us dissatisfied 


with so many things in order to 
spur us to seek Him. 
—Now and Then 


sonal comfort or discomfort may not make 
me forget the purpose for which Thou 
didst give me life. Amen. 


Saturday: Jeremiah Praying for His 
People 
Jer, 42:4-10 

Jt is a maxim in education that you ean- 
not educate beyond interest. The problem 
is to evoke interest. God never saved any- 
one against that person’s desire. At last 
“all the people from the least even unto 
the greatest” asked Jeremiah to pray for 
them. Besides, they agreed to abide by 
the award of God. Jeremiah was getting 
somewhere. This was a greater triumph 
than being delivered from prison. 

Meditation: The prayer of a righteous 
man ayaileth much. What kind of person 
am I that anyone should desire my prayers 
for them? 


Sunday: Testimony of the Faithful 
Psalm 26:1-7 

Judge me, O Jehovah, for I have walked 
in mine integrity: I have trusted also in 
Jehovah without wavering. Examine me, 
O Jehovah, and prove me; try my heart 
and my mind. For Thy lovingkindness is 
before mine eyes; and I have walked in 
Thy truth. I have not sat with men of 
falsehood; neither will I go in with dis- 
semblers. I hate the assembly of evil- 
doers, and will not sit with the wicked. 
I will wash my hands in innoceney: so I 
will compass Thine altar, O Jehovah: that 
I may make the voice of thanksgiving to 
be heard, and tell of all Thy wondrous 
works. 


‘ed the street, 


a watercooled typewriter with asbestos 


ribbon.” 


Puzzle Box 


ANSWERS TO—BEHEAD THE MISSING 
WORDS. No. 46 


1. Drain—rain—in 
2. Retreat—treat—eat 
3. Laden—Aden—den 
4. Fired—ired—red 


. Detest—test—St 
ant 
red—Ed 


Vacant—eant 
Scored—-eored 


“I 


PARAGRAPH WITH TANGLED WORDS 
No. 4 


“And lilts they zegad, and Hits the downer 
grew, 
That one lamsl head holdus carry all he 
wenk.” 
Goldsmith in “The Deserted Village” 
A. M. 8. 


STATISTICS BY AN AMATEUR 
FATHER 


The superintendent of a Home for Boys 
in Ohio tells about a statistically-minded 
husband who was a stranger to methods of 
child care, but who, in a rash moment, 
volunteered to mind the children while his 
wife went shopping. When she returned, 
he handed her this report: “Number of ‘ 
children, 8; number of times dried the . 
children’s tears, 21; number of times pro- 
vided drinks of water, 10; numbers of 
times admonished children not to cross the 
street, 24; number of times children cross- 
24; number of times balloons 
were purchased, 3; average number of bal- 
loons per child, 2; average life of balloon, 
1 minute; number of times husband will 
again mind the children, NONE!” 


= = == = 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
FINDINGS OF THE KINGDOM 
SERVICE CONFERENCE 


Held in Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 18 and 19, 
1935 


(Adopted unanimously by the Conference) 


We are standing at the close of an era 
of honorable history and consecrated ser- 
vice in the life of our Churches. We are 
justly proud of our past record. 


Today we stand at the open door of a 
new era. Our United Church will find her 
common task, and ways and means of ae- 
complishing it. 

This first meeting of representatives of 
the Kingdom Service Committees, of 19 of 
the 20 Districts and of 40 of the 58 Classes, 
of the Evangelical and Reformed Church 
has placed emphasis on Information, Co- 
operation and Consecration as the essen- 
tial prerequisites in a program of King- 
dom Service. 

Causes are more essential than Budgets; 
yet, there is nothing inconsistent in the 
consideration of Budgets in connection 
with Kingdom Work. Money represents 
expended energy and utilized talents. Con- 
tributing it to Kingdom Service is “giv- 
ing a cup of cold water” to the Father’s 
thirsty children. 

Your committee presents these state- 
ments summarizing the thinking of this 
conference: 

1. It is becoming increasingly evident 
that the merger of our Churches is becom- 
ing effective and everything leads us to 
believe that_the complete unification of 
the work of the two groups can and should 
be speedily accomplished. 

2. We commend the set-up of the King- 
dom Service Committee 


in the Distriets . 


and the Classes as the chief promotional 
agency of the united Church. 


3. As an aid to more effective work of 
these committees we request that definite 
and itemized information concerning the 
financial status of the two groups of the 
united Church be furnished. 


4. We endorse the Kingdom Roll Call 
to be held Nov. 24 as the best means of 
underwiting the 1936 Budgets. (Splendid 
helps for every procedure in the Roll Call 
are available at the denomination’s offices 
at St. Louis or Philadelphia.) 


5. We commend the program of this 
conference and recommend that a similar 
conference be held next year. One-half of 
the expenses should be borne by the Con- 
tingent Fund of the united Chureh and 
one-half apportioned equally to the Dis- 
tricts and the Classes represented. 


John M. Peck L. H. Lammers 
Henry J. Damm Otto J. Zechiel 


Committee 


THE KINGDOM SERVICE CONFER- 
ENCE AT PITTSBURGH 


The most important meeting in the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church, since 
the union at Cleveland, Ohio, in June, 
1934, was the Kingdom Service Confer- 
ence held at Pittsburgh, Pa., September 
18 and 19. Official representatives of 19 
of the 20 Districts of the “E” group and 
of 40 of the Classes of the “R” group 
were in attendance. These were chairmen 
or members of the District and Classical 
Kingdom Service Committees. In addi- 
tion, 10 members of the Committee on Cor- 
relation and Promotion of the Exeeutive 
Committee of the General Synod, and 


others in responsible positions in’ the 
Church, took part in the Conference. 

The Kingdom Service Committees, which : 
replace the Missionary and Stewardship — 
Committees of the “R” group and certain _ 
others of the “E” group, are the chief pro- tP 
motional agencies. of the united Church. ‘Ap, 
They will function in the Districts and 7. 
Classes, advancing the cooperative promo- 4 
tional work of the denomination, They ah 
will work in conjunetion with the Com- cs 
mittee on Correlation and Promotion ay 
which was authorized by the General 1 ae 
Synod as a part of its Executive Commit- 
tee. 


The opening address by President George Wax 
W. Richards wasachallenge to the Church, 


through these representatives of Districts 
and Classes, to go forward in its Kingdom 
Work. It is hoped that copies of this — 
highly significant address will be made — 
available shortly. Two days were spent 
together, considering the place and duties” 
of the Kingdom Service Committees, their — 
relation to the agencies of the Church and 
to the congregations, and planning meth- 
ods for more adequate support of all of 
the denominational work. There were only 
a few addresses, most of the time being: 
spent in open conference, with almost ev- 
eryone taking some part. IMS 
Especial attention was given to the 
plans for the Kingdom Roll Call to b 
made this fall, culminating as far as 
sible on Noy. 24. The responsibility ¢ 
the Kingdom Service Committees f 
transmitting plans, methods, help and: 
hala Se to coifgregations of Districts 


The report of the Committee or 
ings and other material gro ee 
the Conference will be published 

The spirit of the Conference 
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spiration in itself. Those two days of fel- 
lowship helped to make the union actual. 
Men from both groups parted with a de- 
termination to do their very best that a 
new advance may be made in the mission- 
ary and benevolent work of our united 
Church. William E. Lampe, Secretary 


YOUR CHURCH PAPER 


A Florida woman who devotes much of 
her time to social welfare work, remarked 
recently, “I am reading my Church paper 
more closely these days. I find it dealing 
in a Christian yet practical way with all 
of the big problems that confront so- 
ciety. It is helpful in my work.” 

Many Church people have been in the 
habit of taking their Church paper through 
a sense of duty. Such people hardly knew 
the contents of the publication because 
they had not given it the careful reading 
they gave the secular press; thereby they 
themselves were the losers. 

Church people who have throughout a 
long term of years been devoted readers of 
the religious press will give testimony to 
the helpfulness of that reading. Of all 
institutions that serve society, the Church 
is the most important; it serves in the 
broadest way; it should, of right, have 
first consideration from its membership. 

Christian leadership has always been the 
safest and best. Here in America the 
Chureh has ever had a dominant part in 
the shaping of governmental and cultural 
institutions. The Church must hold that 
place if the rich traditions of the nation 
are to be preserved. The religious press 
is the amplified voice of the Church. 


The religious press wastes practically 
no space and energy on denominational 
differences. In these days of disturbed 
social, political and economic conditions, 
the only harmonious octave in the entire 
discordant symphony of struggling human 
endeavor, is that found in the message 
of the Christian Church and relayed to the 
world by the clear-eyed, far-visioned 
Church paper. 


The religious press discusses social prob- 
lems in a practical way because it dis- 
cusses them from a Christian viewpoint, 
Taken as a whole, the great problems that 
are testing the souls of men and women 
today are more intelligently and more 


* fairly discussed in the religious press than 


in the secular press. Of course, a sincere 
Christian editor on a secular publication 
serves the Church and the state in a very 
substantial way. Even such an _ editor 
finds his Church paper helpful in his work. 

We plead for a larger place for the 
Chureh and its message in the affairs of 
men. To this end is the mission of the re- 
ligious press, and it deserves the whole- 
hearted support of those who _ love 
righteousness, morality and good behavior. 


—The Florida Christian Advocate 


THE FALL MEETING OF THE CLASSIS 
OF N. C. 

The Classis of N. C. will meet in semi- 
annual sessions in First Church, Landis, 
the Rev. J. H. Keller, D.D., pastor, Oct. 
8-9. The opening session will be on Oct. 8 
at 10.30 A. M. By the appointment of 
President H. C. Kellermeyer, of Concord, 
Dr. A. K. Faust of Catawba College, Sal- 
isbury, will preach the opening sermon. 
The Holy Communion will be observed 
immediately following. 

The regular routine of the Fall meeting 
of Classis will be transacted on the after- 
noon of Oct. 8 and during the morning 
and afternoon sessions on Oct. 9. The four 
Boards of the General Synod will be rep- 
resented as -follows: Home Missions, by 
Dr. W. F. DeLong; Foreign Missions, by 
Rev. H. D. Althouse, of Hickory, N. C.; 
the Board of Christian Education, by Mr. 
G. W. Waidner; and the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief, by Dr. J. C. Leonard. 

Special features of the Tuesday night 
session of this meeting of Classis will be 
addresses by Dr. W. F. DeLong and Rey. 
H. D. Althouse on the work of the two 
Boards they represent. 

—tLee A. Peeler, Press Agent 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity 
October 18, 19385 


The Story of Jeremiah 
Jeremiah 1:6-10; 26:8-15 
Golden Text: To whomsoever I shall 
send thee thou shalt go, and whatsoever I 
shall command thee thou shalt speak. 
Jeremiah 1:7. 


Lesson Outline: 1. 
Message. 3. The Mob. 


The era of Josiah was the calm before 
the storm. During his lifetime peace and 
prosperity reigned within Judah; owing 
partly to the decline of Assyria, and part- 
ly to the national reforms inaugurated by 
this pious monarch. 

These sweeping reforms continued for 
thirteen years after the finding of the 
Book of the Law (621 B. C.). But the 
national revival came to a sudden end 
through the untimely death of Josiah, in 
the battle of Megiddo, in 608 B. C., where 
he attempted to prevent the passage of 
Pharaoh Necho across the plain of Esdrae- 
lon. The Egyptian was on his way to 
Assyria, to share in the spoils of that 
crumbling empire. 

The death of Josiah, in the midst of his 
labors for the reformation of his realm, 
was fraught with tragic consequences. The 
reform-party placed Jehoahaz on _ the 
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The Man. 2. The 


throne, but he reigned only three months. 
Then Necho returned from his victorious 


‘Assyrian campaign, and made Jehoiakim 


king. In less than three decades this act 
resulted in the destruction of Judah. It 
placed the control of the state into the 
hands of pagan reactionaries, whose polit- 
ical mistakes and religious wrongs sealed 
the doom of David’s kingdom. 

I. The Man. On the threshold of this 
dark epoch we meet the heroic figure of 
Jeremiah, one of the last of Judah’s pro- 
phets, and one of the greatest. His life is 
a supreme example of unflinching loyalty 
to God. 

He was a native of Anathoth, near Jeru- 
salem, where his father, Hilkiah, belonged 
to the priestly aristocraéy. Wide awake 
mentally and spiritually, he understood the 
political and religious situation of his 
times. He saw the approaching fall of 
Assyria, and he knew that the fate of 
Judah, its vassal, was closely connected 
with that catastrophe. 

Then, in the thirteenth year of Josiah 
(627 B. C.), God called this youth to the 
prophetic office. In that very year the 
death of the great Assyrian king Ashur- 
banipal unleashed a political storm that 
shook the ancient world to its foundations. 
Seythians and Babylonians, Assyrians and 
Egyptians fought fiercely for military su- 
premaecy. Back of all this turmoil of na- 
tions Jeremiah saw the power and purpose 
of God. Jehovah was uprooting kingdoms 
for their idolatrous abominations, and Ju- 


dah, 100, 
many sins, 
Such was the age in which the prophet 


wus ripe for judgment for its 


heard the cali of God. “see, 1 have this 
day set thee over the nations, and over the 
kingdoms to piuck up and to break down, 
to destroy and 10.0verthrow; to build and 


to plant. 

lt was a tremendous commission, and 
Jeremiah fully understood its tragic mean 
ing. It invoived the fail of the kingdoms 
or this world, meluding his own. And he 
was a mere youth, who loved his land and 
his people with passionate tenderness. No. 
wonder his sensitive soul shrank from the 
task God laid upon him. He cried out, 
“Ah, Lord, Jehovah! Behold, I know not 
how to speak; for 1 am but a child.’ But 
his moral courage and utter consecration 
to God overcame his humility and fear. 
He heard the divine assurance, “Be not 
afraid because of them; tor 1 am with 
thee to deliver thee, saith the Lord.” 

Thus summoned and strengthened, Jere- 
miah began his career in the early. days 
of Josiah’s reforms. But his real work 
began after the death of this good king, 
when the nation relapsed into gross idol- 
atry. His successor, Jehoiakim, became 
the willing vassal, first of Egypt, and then 
of Babylon, and Judah was again flooded 
with foul rites. Now Jeremiah’s prophetic 
career began in dead earnest. And his 
ministry was his martyrdom. During forty 
long years, to his violent death in Egypt, 
he stood like a rock in a raging sea, pro- 
claiming the will of God. 

The career of Jeremiah was not unlike 
that of our Lord, than which no higher 
praise can be given to him. He, too, was 
a man of sorrow, acquainted with grief. 
His life was service of God, and sacrifice 
for man. He stood almost alone for God 
against evil rulers, blind and ‘fanatical 
priests, ana a fickle people. Like Jesus, 
he suffered persecution from his own 
townsmen; scorn and scourging fell to his 
lot. . Sometimes, his valiant soul tasted 
the bitterness of utter discouragement and 
despair. But from his darkest Gethsemane 
he always emerged with new faith and 
greater devotion (20:9). 

Thus Jeremiah stands before us as one 
of God’s chosen heroes. His was a soul 
that dared to stand alone with God, a 
courage that could not be quenched, a devo- 
tion to truth eternal that did not count 
the cost. Withal, his heart was tender as 
a woman’s, and humble as a child’s. He 
represents the type of man fitted for pro- 
phecy, ancient or modern. They choose 
the prophetic office under the compulsion 
of God’s Spirit, crying, “Woe is me, if I 
proclaim not the will of God.” They seek 
neither fame nor riches, nor their ease in 
Zion. In their souls the Word of God is 
burning, like a fire that cannot be quench- 
ed. It is this fire, kindled by God and 
burning in men like Jeremiah, that has 
cleansed and purged mankind from sin. 

II. The Message. The particular mes- 
sage of our lesson is Jeremiah’s famous 
temple-sermon (26:1-9), and its conse- 
quences. It was preached near the begin- 
ning of Jehoiakim’s reign, perhaps at his 
coronation. The lamented death of Josiah 
and the Egyptian oppression had brought 
multitudes into the temple. And the priests 
were consoling the people in their own 
way. ‘They prophesied smooth things. Ju- 
dah, they said, was Jehovah’s darling, 
who would turn aside every danger. So 
long as they observed the elaborate cere- 
monies of the temple, they were sure of 
divine protection. 

Suddenly Jeremiah appeared in their 
midst. He stood in the court of the tem- 
ple, and spoke God’s truth to the multi- 
tude. He exposed their immoralities. He 
denounced their barren ceremonies, which 
left the heart untouched and the life un- 
changed. With magnificent courage he de- 
clared that God would destroy both the 
temple and the nation. “Will ye steal, 
murder, and commit adultery, and come 
and stand before me in this house which 
is.called by my name and say, We are de- 
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livered! Therefore will I do unto the 
house which I guve to you and to your 


fathers as IL have done to Shiloh.” To 
Shiloh, which the Philistines had destroyed 
in Eh’s day! 

Jeremiah has been called a forlorn pessi- 


mist. Doubtless, that is what the priests 
and the people said, who heard his temple- 
sermon which laid bare so unsparingly the 
sin of Judah and its dire consequences. 

If a clear vision of sin and its fearless 
denunciation constitutes pessimism, then 
every true prophet must needs be a pessi- 
mist. But with such pessimism will also 
go a deep sadness. Jeremiah’s sermons glow 
with moral indignation at the sinful tolly 
ot his people, and they are tinged with 
sadness because he knew that the wages 
of sin is death. Thus Jesus himself preach- 
ed to His people. No man in any age 
can proclaim His full gospel without that 
note of tenderness and truth. 

But Jeremiah was more than a singer of 
dirges. He knew when to denounce and 
lament. But more than that was needed 
to make him a great preacher. 

The elements that make Jeremiah’s 
preaching truly great are his deep insight 
into the character of God, and into the 
nature of true religion. ‘The popular reli- 
gion of Judah, proclaimed by deluded 
priests, was a dead ritualism. Jeremiah 
proclaimed repentance, as the condition of 
salvation. He bade the people “walk in 
the law, and hearken unto the words of 
my servants, the prophets.” He preached 
the infinite patience and love of God, who 
would freely pardon their transgressions if 
they would seek His favor in sincere re- 
pentance. 

Ill. The Mob. Jeremiah’s bold sermon 
was too much for the spiritual leaders of 
Judah. To predict the destruction of the 
temple and the fall of the holy city was 
blasphemy and treason. They seized the 
prophet, and demanded his death. Like 
many in modern times, they were highly 
in favor of silencing a voice that menaced 
the bulwarks of the established order. 
Such a radical and revolutionary sermon 
was good neither for business nor for poli- 
tics. So, instead of putting out the fire, 
they decided to disband the fire-depart- 
ment! That seems utterly stupid, but we 
are still doing it. 

Jeremiah remained unshaken by the 
fury of his accusers. With sublime cour- 
age and confidence he repeated his mes- 
sage. The messenger, indeed, was in their 
hands. “Do with me as is good and right 
in your eyes.” But the message was God’s 
truth. “Jehovah sent me to prophesy.” 
His will must prevail. 

Nor was this noble appeal to conscience 
wholly in vain. The princes came to his 
aid. They said, “This man is not worthy 
of death: for he hath spoken to us in the 
name of Jehovah.’ They recalled that un- 
der Nezekial, in times of similar peril, the 
prophet Micah had been permitted, wisely, 
to speak words like that. 

There is hope for a nation when its 
princes keep their conscience sensitive and 
responsive to truth. How great is our 
present need of leaders in business and 
politics who welcome the spiritual and 
moral guidance of the prophets of God, who 
seek to apply the gospel of Christ to our 
age. Happy the nation that does not hush 
or crush its Jeremiahs. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Oct. 13—The World-Vision of Jesus. 
John 10:16; 12:32. 


Jesus was born in a very small country 
and lived among a people who had a very 
narrow outlook. He came from a race 
that was exclusive. The Jews had very 
little dealing with other nations. They 
regarded themselves as the “chosen”, the 
favored, people of God. Their little world 
was confined almost exelusively to Pales- 
tine and to their own race. Even the early 
disciples of our Lord had their narrow 
vision. While the day of Pentecost wit- 
nessed a marvelous spectacle when the 


Spirit of God was poured out upon a cos- 
mopolitan erowd from practically every 
nation under heaven, yet it took a miracle 
on a housetop to convince Peter, the lead- 
er of the Apostles, that the Gentiles too 
were included in the offer of salvation. It 
is, therefore, all the more remarkable that 
Jesus should have had such a world vision, 
and that His mission should have ineluded 
the whole human race. This wider vision 
of Jesus appears so often in His life and 
ministry. He constantly ministered to peo- 
ple of other nationalities. The Jews had 
no dealings with the Samaritans, they 
hated and despised them, but Jesus spake 
words of cheer and comfort to a woman 
of Samaria. The hero in one of the great 
parables of the New Testament was a 
Samaritan. The Jews had very little lik- 
ing for the Romans who had overrun and 
conquered their country, but Jesus always 
showed kindness to the Roman officers such 
as the Centurions. There is no instance in 
the New Testament where Jesus spoke a 
harsh or unkind word to any foreigner or 
to anyone in authority under the Roman 
government. 


He prayed for the soldiers who mal- 
treated Him and who nailed Him to the 
cross, by saying, “Father, forgive them for 
they know not what they do.” He said 
that He had other sheep which were not 
of this, that is, the Jewish, fold. He said 
that if He were lifted up from the earth 
He would draw all men unto Himself. How 
often He used the word “all” in His ut- 
terances. “Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.” “Go ye into all the world and bap- 
tize all nations, teaching them to observe 
all things, and lo I am with you always 
unto the end of the world.” His vision 
and His work included the whole world. 
“God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten son that whosoever believ- 
eth on Him should not perish but have 
everlasting life.” That word “whosoever” 
is a very inclusive word. It takes in all 
classes, all conditions of men, all races, 
all nations. The very title which Jesus 
assumed for Himself indicated His uni- 
versal relation. He called Himself “the 
Son of Man”. He was not the son of a 
man, not the offspring of one race, but 
of all men, of all races. He belonged to 
the whole world. His mission was to every 
man, to mankind in general, This uni- 
versality of Jesus is one of His distin- 
guished characteristics. He was not nar- 
row, provincial or parochial. He belonged 
to no one class. Mankind was divided into 
castes and classes, into races and nations, 
but Jesus overleaped all these lines and 
barriers. There were religious sects and 
political parties which separated men from 
each other and often engendered bitter 
hatred, but Jesus was not a sectarian, not 
a partisan, not a bigot, He was a cosmo- 
politan, a universalist. His love and sym- 
pathy went out to all men. He was the 
Saviour of the world. 


Now, how did Jesus get this world 
vision? He got it from His conception of 
God. The Jew had a very narrow idea of 
God. He thought God was His own pecu- 
liar possession. But Jesus never shared 
that view. God was far too great, too 
good, to be confined to one nation or one 
people. God was the creator, the upholder 
of the universe. Persons who have a nar- 
row view of God never. have a world- 
vision. The love of God took in the whole 
world and Jesus had to extend His own 
interest into the whole realm in which 
the love of His Father operated. A small- 
er view of God would have given Jesus a 
smaller view of the world. He followed 
God all the way,:and if God was over all 
and in all then Jesus would include the 
world in His program. He got this vision 
also from His knowledge of man. He 
knew what was in man. He knew that 
men everywhere needed a Saviour. They 
had tried many things, but none brought 
them salvation. There was a common need 
of the world. All men had sinned and 
stood in need of salvation, And so Jesus 


came to save the least, the last, the lost. 
He had a world passion which was con- 
fined not to one age, or to one race, or 
to one country, but it included all men of 
every age, of every race, of every land 
and clime. The Pharisees exclaimed, “See 


* ye prevail nothing. The world has gone 


after Him.” This saying is profoundly 
true, in a sense in which the Pharisees 
were not aware. The world has gone after 
Him, because He has gone after the world. 
The field is the world. Jesus is the 
world-man, but not a man of the world. 


This world-vision of Jesus should be 
shared by each one of His followers. 
Where there is no vision the people 
perish. Paul said, “I was not disobedi- 


ent to the heavenly vision.” When we 
identify ourselves with Jesus, stand where 
He stands, we may share His world-vision, 


THE FALLACY OF AN “ADEQUATE” 
NAVY 


This is the reductio ad absurdum of all 
naval armament claims, by whatsoever 
nation put forward, “Our navy must be 
supreme, or it is not big enough.” 


No maritime nation is willing to be see- 
ond, except in parts of the world where it 
need not be anything. But only one navy 
can be supreme at the same time and in 
the same place. Which shall it be? Ours, 
of course. 

And that does not make sense, either in 
language or in international affairs. Yet, 
statesmen who are called great pretend 
that they do not see its absurdity. 


—wNorthwestern Christian Advocate 


LARIMER CHURCH HAS HAD EIGHT 
PASTORS ; ; 


Rev. G. A. Teske, Pastor 
(Continued from Last Week) 


For a period of 23 years, St. John’s 
Chureh at Larimer formed part of the 
Irwin Charge. In 1908 it was united with 
the Church at Trafford and these two 
formed a Charge under the direction of 
the Home Mission Board. The Board as- 
sumed part of the financial responsibility. 
This continued until 1920, when these 
Churches were separated. The Larimer 
Church continued to receive support from 
the Home Mission Board until 1929, when 
it became a self-supporting congregation. 

During the 50 years the following min- 
isters served the Larimer congregation: 
Rev. A. E. Truxal, March 22, 1885, to April 
1, 1887; Rev. Fedk. Pilgrim, Oct. 1, 1887, 
to April 1, 1890; Rev. D. A. Souders, April 
1, 1891, to Jan. 15, 1903; Rev. U. C. Gute- 
lius, Jan. 1, 1904, to July 1, 1907; Rev. 
k. F. Main, Jan. 1, 1908, to Oct. 1, 19195 
Rev. H. S. Nicholson, April 1, 1920, to 
July 1, 1921; Rev. W. S. Fisher, Jan. 1, 
1922, to Nov. 15, 1925. The present pas- 
tor, Rev. G.-A. Teske, began his work on 
Mareh 15, 1927. 

During the time the Church was under 
the Home Mission Board it continued to 
grow and improvements were made to 
the building. In 1920 the Church pur- 
chased a building for a parsonage, for 
which the Mission Board made a substan- 
tial contribution. 


REDEDICATION AT BLUFFTON, IND. 


In Bluffton, Ind., the Rev. Matthew 
Worthman, pastor, rededicated the beauti- 


ful First Church. During the summer the 


organ and choir platform were rebuilt and 
a splendid new pipe organ installed. The 
entire Church and Sunday School rooms 
were refrescoed, and the whole lighting 
system changed and new fixtures provid- 
ed. As this is one of the structures where, 


by raising a partition, the Church and the © 
Sunday School becomes one and the seat- 
ing capacity is doubled, it was possible — 


to care for the 700 people who crowded it 


at Sunday School, the morning service, 


the organ recital in the afternoon, and 
the Union Service of the Churches of tl 


community in the evening. This Chur 
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one of the finest and most spacious of our 
Indiana Churehes, was delightful to see; 
the decorators and organ builders had 
made it lovelier than before and equipped 
it to continue the fine music for which 
it has been noted. The pastor and aux- 
iliary committees were highly praised. 
Even though it had been made known 
that the entire cost had been provided for 
by affectionate memorials and generous 
subscriptions, the audiences made very 
liberal offerings. The enlarged choir was 
under the direction of Mr. Alfred Saurer, 
one of the consistory. His own daughter, 
Mrs. Catherine Saurer Smith, of the Chi- 
eago Conservaory of Music, presided at 
the organ. The community showed their 
appreciation of her as one of their own 
by crowding the Church for her recital in 
the afternoon. The guest preacher was the 
Rev. J. H. String, D.D., who was pastor 
from 1897 to 1905. In the morning he 
preached on “The Manifold Ministries of 
the Church”, and in the evening on “The 
Shelter of the Sanetuary”, two very im- 
pressive sermons. The pastor conducted 
the service of dedication of the organ in 
the morning and the rededication of the 
Church in the evening. Special mention 


was made of Mr. Otto Weileman, chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, Mr. Richard 
Hughes, superintendent of the Sunday 
School, and Mr. John Edris, chairman of 
the Finance Committee. Among the pas- 
tors of other Reformed Churches of Fort 
Wayne Classis who were present were 
Revs. C. M. Prugh of Decatur, H. H. Meck- 
stroth of Vera Cruz, C. Schmitt of Berne, 
and B. E. Reemsnyder of Fort Wayne; 
also a number of the members of their 
Churches. Pastors of Churehes of other 
denominations assisted in the union ser- 
vice in the evening. The increasing num- 
ber of Reformed Church people in Bluff- 
ton caused Rev. Frank Witthoff, in 1880, 
to form a congregation, and the following 
pastors have helped to make it the strong 
congregation of the present, with about 
500 members: Revs. William X. Zanders, 
George H. Souder, J. H. String, H. B. 
Diefenbaugh, B. E. Reemsnyder, and Wil- 
liam A. Alspach. The congregation has 
been giving confidence and hearty co-op- 
eration to the present pastor. All the 


services and activities were marked with 
a deep spiritual fervor, Christian educa- 
tion, and missionary zeal, to the glory of 
our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


First Evangelical and Reformed Church, Rey. Matthew Worthman, pastor, Bluffton, Indiana 
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Manuel Quezon, Senator, received an 
overwhelming majority in the election of 
the first President of the new Philippines 
Commonwealth as the returns came in 
from polling, Sept. 17. The two candidates 
opposing the Senator were Bishop Gregorio 
Aglipay, head of the independent Philip- 
pines Catholie Church, and General Emilio 


Aguinaldo, leader of the revolt against the 
United States 35 years ago. The Vice 
Presidency was won by Senator Sergio 
Osmena. 

Former President Hoover made the Con- 
stitution Day speech Sept. 17, at the San 
Diego Exposition. 

Dr. Thomas S. Baker, on account of ill- 


ness, retired Sept. 17 as president of Car 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

General Douglas MacArthur, retiring 
chief of the general staff of the army, will 
supervise the organization of the national 
defense forces of the new commonwealth 
government of the Philippine Islands, the 
War Department has announced. 

Officials of the Veterans’ Administration 
caleulated Sept. 18 that the government is 
spending about $760,000,000 this year on 
war veterans and their dependents. The 
total in 1933 was $581,988,000. 

The referendum held in connection with 
the recent State-wide primary election in 
Pennsylvania, indicated that Governor 
Earle’s plan for calling a constitutional 
convention in December had been defeated 
by about 200,000 plurality. 

The United States Steel Corporation will 
spend $140,000,000 for changes in plants 
and betterments soon, according to a state- 
ment made recently by the chairman, My- 
ron C. Taylor. 

The discovery of important works of art 
during the 1934-35 excavations on the site 
of ancient Corinth, in Greece, have been 
announced by Professor Richard Stillwell 
who recently returned to resume his duties 
at Princeton University after four years 
of work in Greece. 

Jules Cambon, 90, former French Ambas- 
sador to Washington and Berlin, died Sept. 
19 at Vevey, Switzerland. 

William John Cooper, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Edueation, died at Kearney, 
Neb., Sept. 19. 

President Roosevelt touched the key in 
Hyde Park to begin excavation of the 
Gulf-Atlantic Ship Canal Sept. 19. This 
$146,000,000 project will save two and a 
half days sailing time between the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean ports. 

Brig. Gen. William Wallace Atterbury, 
69, retired president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and one of the outstanding lead- 
ers of American rail transportation, died 
Sept. 20 at the Bryn Mawr Hospital, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa. 

The National Bituminous Coal Commis- 
sion, which will administer the Guffey Coal 
Act, setting up a “Little NRA” for that 
industry, and the Bituminous Coal Labor 
Board, which will handle labor problems 
arising under this system, were named hy 
President Roosevelt Sept. 20. 

President Roosevelt has accepted the 
resignation of Joseph P. Kennedy as chair- 
man of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. When Mr. Kennedy took the 
office he stated that he could not remain 
more than one year on account of private 
affairs. He and his family have sailed for 
a vacation in Europe. James M. Landis, 
one of the writers of the Securities Acts, 
succeeds Mr. Kennedy. 


The President’s mother, Mrs. James 
Roosevelt, celebrated her 81st birthday 
Sept. 20 at her home in Hyde Park, N. Ae 


The board of directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States Sept. 20 
submitted a referendum to the 1,500 mem- 
ber organizations, representing some 750,- 
000 individual business men, asking their 
opinion on the trend of legislation since 
President Roosevelt took office. 

Representative Cleveland Dear, with the 
backing of the national administration, en- 
tered the Gubernatorial contest in Lou- 
isiana Sept. 21, pledging himself to fight 
for the restoration of representative gov- 
ernment in that state. Meanwhile the 
Smith-Noe and Allen factions are striving 
for unity. 

A commission, headed by Vice President 
Garner, was announced Sept. 22 to arrange 
memorials to Will Rogers. The commission 
numbers 230 friends of the screen ¢Co- 
median. Plans will be taken up for me- 
morials at Claremore, Okla., the native 
home of the humorist and in California, 
his adopted State. 

A year’s resettlement program, costing 
from $220,000,000 to $225,000,000, was re- 
ported Sept. 22 to have been chartered 
definitely by Rexford G. Tugwell. The 
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[heslogical Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


rhis is the oldest of the educational institu- 
ions of the Reformed Church. [t is conducted 
the three (Nnglish) Eastern Synods. The 


members of the Board of Visitors 


ssors, 


iietmbers of the Board of Trustees are 

ted by the Synods. It provides a course 

f three years, It has a faculty of eight 
I’rofessors and Instructors. It also offers a 


post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
fle degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 


¢ 


“Por catalogue or information address the 

President, 

REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
Lancasfer. Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


)ffers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Seiences for pre-medical students. The 
uew indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
2ducation. Write for catalog. 

Scholarships Available for Students 

for the Ministry 
JoHN A. SCHAEFFER, PH.D.,Sc.D., President 


“URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sciences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women, 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


The Mercersburg 
Academy 


Thorough instruction, college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness. For catalogue and 
further information, address ‘ 


BOYD EDWARDS, D.D:) S.T:D) LSD: 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


ENRY I. STAHR, D.D., 
President 


Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 
For catalogue address 
REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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money is to be spent by Sept. 1, 1936. The 
major acuyities planned are the construe- 
tion of homes for 1,000 to 2,000 families, 
near lJarge cities; the purchase of from 
9,000,000 to 6,000,000 acres of submarginal 
lands; addition of from 50,000 to 75,000 
families to the rural rehabilitation rolls. 

the greatest World’s Fair in history, 
commemorating the 150th anniversary of 
the full establishment of the United States 
Government with the inauguration in New. 
York City of George Washington as first 
President, will be held in 1939 and 1940 
on a tract exceeding 1,000 acres on a site 
in Queens, New York City, according to a 
program announced Sept. 22. This project 
is to represent an investment of $40,- 
000,000. 

Felix Waitkus, 28-year-old American, 
who set out Sept. 21 on a projected non- 
stop flight from New York to Kaunas, 
Lithuania, crashed as he made a forced 
landing in a field near Ballinrobe, Ireland. 
The aviator stepped from the plane un- 
injured. 

President Roosevelt Sept. 22 ended a 
three weeks’ stay at his mother’s home in 
Hyde Park, N. Y. He left for Washington 
where he spent four days at his desk before 
leaving for his western trip. 

DeWolf Hopper, 77, noted musical co- 
median, died at Kansas City Sept. 23. 

One hundred thousand spectators lined 
the streets of Cleveland, O., Sept. 23 as 
Cardinal Patrick Hayes of New York ar- 
rived to act as the personal representative 
of Pope Pius XI at the seventh National 
Eucharistic Congress. ‘Cardinal Hayes is 
the first American prelate so named for 
such an occasion. 


President Roosevelt, in his address open- 


ing the 1935 Mobilization for Human 
Needs at Washington, Sept. 23, urged gifts 
by industry in the welfare drive. 

lion. Frank B. Kellogg, former Secretary 
of State, has resigned his seat in the 
Permanent Court of International Justice, 
the World Court, on account of being un- 
able to attend the sessions at The Hague. 

The August farm ineome was put at 
$549,000,000. This is $13,000,000 above 
August, 1934, according to the report of 
the Agriculture Department at Washington. 

Negotiations to end the soft coal strike 
were resumed Sept. 24, with the stumbling 
block reported to be a difference of 1.5 
cents a ton in the pay of miners who dig 
and load the coal. Some officials think 
there is a possibility of settling the strike 
before miners have to apply for relief. 

The Italo-Ethiopian committee of the 
League of Nations Sept. 24 gave up its 
efforts to prevent war in East Africa and 
prepared to throw the whole critical situa- 
tion into the lap of the League Council. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OPENS 


The 1lllth academic year of the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Lancaster was formal- 
ly opened on Tuesday, Sept. 10. The open- 
ing address was delivered by Dr. I. H. 
DeLong, the Dean of the Seminary, on 
“The Drink Question in the Old Testa- 
ment.” President Richards extended greet- 
ings to the returning students of the two 
upper classes, as well as to the 28 new 
men who have joined our fellowship. 

The incoming Junior Class is exception- 
ally large, numbering 25 in all. Hight col- 
leges are represented in this class, as fol- 
lows: Ursinus, Franklin and Marshall, 
Catawba, Muhlenberg, The Mission House, 
Lafayette, Moravian, and Millersville 
State Teachers’ College. Equally diverse 
is the geographical distribution of these 
students. Their homes are in five states, 
ranging from Michigan and Ohio in the 
mid-west to North Carolina in the south 
and New Jersey in the, east. The follow- 
ing is the roster of the Junior Class: Gil- 
bert J. Bartholomew of Catasauqua, Pa.; 
John N. Bethune of Jeannette, Pa.; Lon- 
nie A. Carpenter of Lenoir, N. C.; W. 
Frank Carpenter of Lancaster, Pa.; Calvin 
E. Deiterich of Freeland, Pa.; Stephen 
Dallas of Detroit, Michigan; Gerald W. 
Dieter of Lykens, Pa.; Elmer E. Fahringer 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. S. Degrées 
Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Chureh leaders. 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 

Spotts, Telford, Pa. ‘ 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 
Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 

15 coheges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 

four colleges last year. Fine school home, 

thorough work and helpful supervision. 

Moderate cost. 

Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
) Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for, men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 


Outstanding Features: 


High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Weil-developed program of indoor and outdoor sports 


For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


Coliege of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 


Heidelberg trains ministers, missionaries, religious 
directors and social workers, and offers also pre- 


wnedical, pre-law, pre-engineering, pre-journalism 
courses, and courses in business administration. 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 


scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 

For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


of Allentown, Pa.; Aubrey W. Hetrick of 
Salisbury, N. C.; Robert L. Hegnauer of 
Canton, Ohio; Stanley B. Leiby of Easton, 
Pa.; Wilbert R. Lesser of Ringtown, Pa.; 
Charles G. Link of Perkiomenville, Pa.; 
John H. Reese of Phillipsburg, N. J.; Theo- 
dore H. Rupp of Lancaster, Pa.; Lloyd J. — 
Sandt of Emaus, Pa.; Porter W. Seiwell of 
St. Clair, Pa.; John H. Shope of Altoona, 
Pa.; Jacob M. Singer of near Lancaster, ~ 
Pa.; George P. Stoudt of Myerstown, Pa.; 
Clyde F. Straub of Ashland, Pa.; Carl O. 
Trexler of Lynnport, Pa.; Philip W. Weiss 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; William F. Wiley of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and Woodrow Zehner of — 
Reading, Pa. 


In addition there are three new stud 
in the two upper classes. Nevin Donat 
. a 
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Wanamaker, Pa., is enrolled in the Senior 
Class. He completed two years of work 
in our Seminary several years ago, and 
returns now to finish his course. Clarence 
H. Moatz is a Middler. his previous work 
having been done in Moravian Seminary. 
Samuel A. Moyer of Womelsdorf, Pa., 
whose theological preparation was inter- 
rupted by- illness, is «a member of the 
Middle Class. There are three new special 
students: the Rey. William E: Haas, Jr., 
of Strasburg, Pa., the Rev. Alvin H. Stoner 
of Strasburg, Pa., and the Rey. Henry J. 
Muller of Darlington, Md. 

Five of the incoming Juniors are doing 
Field Work as volunteer case-workers with 
the Community Service Association of Lan- 
caster. Two of them are in charge of 
boys’ clubs under the Playground and 
Recreation Association of Lancaster. One 
is a Methodist minister with a pastorate 
of his own. The remaining 17 are located 
as Sunday School teachers, departmental 
superintendents, and counselors of young 
people’s societies in 11 Reformed Churches 
in Laneaster city and county. In addition 
six Middlers and one Senior are serving 
as student associates to Reformed pastors 
in the community. Various other members 
of the two upper classes are affiliated with 
Churches in one capacity or another, here 
and elsewhere. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the practical value of the help which 
is being rendered in this way by the min- 
isters of Lancaster Classis. 

The Society of Inquiry held a reception 
to the new students. on Monday evening, 
Sept. 16. On Sept. 24 the annual outing 


was held in Long Park. A splendid spirit 
prevails within the Seminary fellowship, 
and there is every promise of a year of 
fruitful work before us. 


—N. C. H. 
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Miss Rosa E. Ziegler, Editor, 
440 N. 7th St., Lebanon, Pa. 
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Christianity in Ethiopia. Tradition says 
that the rulers of Ethiopia (formerly call- 
ed Abyssinia) are descended from Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba and the Emperor 
is called “The Lion of the Tribe of Judah.” 
The religion of this country is traditionally 
‘Christian, having been introduced in the 
first Century A. D. as a result of the 
preaching of Philip the evangelist. Haile 
Selassie I, the Emperor, has appealed to 
the League of Nations to prevent armed 
conflict. However, he has promised, if 
necessary, to lead his armies with the “Ark 
of the Covenant” borne by the Ethiopian 
pope at his side, just as ancient kings of 
Judea once went out to wage battle. 
Kvangelical missionary work is carried on 
in Ethiopia and is encouraged by the gov- 
‘ernment. The British and Foreign Bible 
Society has colporteurs there, the Swedish 
mission has long been established, the 
United Presbyterian (U. 8. A.) have a fine 
medical work and the Sudan Interior Mis- 
sion is opening many stations as centers 
of pioneer evangelical work. If Italian 
domination should prevail in Ethiopia as 
a result of the conquest of this country 
or the forming of a protectorate by the 
Italian government, limitations would like- 
ly be put on evangelical missionary work, 
as has been the case in other Italian terri- 
tory in Africa. 


The W. M. S. of Zion Classis, Potomac 
Synod, will hold their Fall Institute at St. 
Paul’s (Wolfe’s) Charge, Rev. Ed. Straus- 
baugh, pastor, on Oct. 22, with sessions at 
2 P.M. and 7.45 P. M. Departmental Con- 
ferences will be held at 6.30 P. M. The 
president of the Classis, Mrs. I. A. Rauben- 
hold, will preside at all the sessions. Miss 
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Workmanship unexcelled 
Pulpit Hangings—Bookmarkers 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
Church Vestment Specialists 
for over half a century 


COX:-SONS & VINING: INC. 


*. BE EAST (23RD STREET , NEWYORK, NN. 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


Many people with defective hearing 
and Head Noises enjoy conversation, 
goto Theatreand Church because they 
use Leonard Invisible Ear Drums which 
) resemble Tiny Megaphones fitting 
in the Ear entirely out of sight. 
No wires, batteries or head piece. 
They are inexpensive. Write for 
booklet and sworn statement of pRUAd 
the inventor who was himself deaf. 


A. 0, LEONARD, inc.. Suite 37, 70 Sth Ave., New York 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 
Removes Dandruff Stops Hair Falling 


Imparts Colorand ony roorsy 
and Faded 


6oc. and $1.00 eee 
y = Hiscox Chemical Works. Patchogue, N. Y. 


Greta Hinkle will be the speaker in the 
evening. There is every indication that 
this year’s program will be a source of 
great help to every woman and girl priv- 
ileged to attend. 


A Japanese wedding was acted out in 
the 8. 8. room of St. Paul’s Church, Lan- 
caster, to a crowded house on Sept. 18 at 

P. M. The ceremony was performed in 
a manner peculiar to the customs of Japan. 
All participants were appropriately garbed 
and their colorful costumes added much to 
the entertainment. The wedding party 
consisted of 23 young people of the Church, 
mostly members of “the G. M. G. A tea 
served in Japanese style followed the wed- 
ding in which all were invited to partici- 
pate. Prior to the wedding an address 
was given by H. Park Doner, who gave a 
description of the entertainment. This 
wedding was sponsored by the Zwingli 
Bible class of the 8. S. for the benefit of 
the G. M. G. of the Church. An offering 
was received to be devoted to missionary 
work, 


Tri-Classical Reunion. A fine spirit of 
co-operation and friendliness is fostered 
through the Tri-Classical Reunion held by 
the East and West Susquehanna Classes 
and Wyoming Classis. This year the re- 
union was held in June at Rolling Green 
Park, near Sunbury, Pa. 


Peace Forces Win Temporary Victory. 
The recent Congress of the U. S. held with- 
in its membership a number of Congress- 
men who realized that the American peo- 
ple do not want war. After deliberation 
and a refusal of the President to agree, 
a Neutrality Bill was finally passed with 
a presidential compromise that the Bill 
should be in effect only until Feb. 29, 1936. 
The heart of this Neutrality Bill is a tem- 
porary embargo under which, until March 
1, 1936, “it shall be unlawful to export 
arms, ammunition or implements of war, 
from any place in the U. 8. or its posses- 
sions” to any belligerent country or to any 
neutral country to be reshipped to a coun- 
try at war. The Bill also provided for a 
board to regulate the manufacture and ex- 
port of munitions through a license system; 
prohibits Americans from traveling on 
ships of belligerents except at their own 
risk; prohibits ships from American ports 
delivering men and munitions to any bel- 
ligerent ship at sea, and forbids the use of 
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WITH MY 
COOPERATIVE 
SELLING PLAN 


Practically every 
housewifein 
every commu- 
nity favors and 


uses Gotts- 

chalk’s Metal 

Sponge. Merely 

letit Bye oh youare sell- 
ing it for aworthy cause and much 
needed funds are acquired like 
magic. In the past twenty yearsI 
have assisted thousands of organ- 
izations to cage money. I will be 
delighted to_he ey need Write for 
particulars. JOHN W.GOTTSCHALK, Pres., 
METAL SPONGE SALES CORP., Philadelphia 


Gottschalk’s 


METAL’ SPONGE 


INDwvIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Send for Folder and SPECIAL 
OFFER atlow prices. Tray and 36 
glasses $6.50 up. Extra Glasses 
$1.00 dozen. Collection and Bread 
Plates.: Pastor’s Sick Outfits, etc. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., Box 3, Lima. Ohio 


PULPIT—CHOIR 
GOWNS 


Illustrated Catalog with Material Sam- 
ples gladly sent on request 
E. R. MOORE COMPANY 
Makers Sinee 1907 
932 Dakin St. Chicago, Tll. 


USED PIPE ORGAN 


We have a very fine used KIM- 
BALL, electro Pneumatic pipe 
organ in perfect condition both 
tonally and mechanically, about 
500 speaking pipes and chimes. 
New organ guarantee and ser- 
vice. Price installed $2450. 


THOMAS V. CONNER & SONS 
311 Nye Street, Lima, Ohio 


American ports to belligerent submarines. 


is much sentiment in the U. 
S. to stay out of foreign wars and the 
Congressmen must know about it. This 
legislation shows that the American peo- 
ple are determined to cease to serve as 
a base of supplies for wars. Christian 
America’s viewpoint is surely co-operation 
with other nations in the peaceful solution 
of disputes and the maintenance of peace 
but not co-operation and participation in 
foreign wars which bring on no permanent 
good but only more jealousies, hatreds and 
economie ruin. 


Surely theie 


Did you know that the United States 
was drawn into the World War chiefly by 
incidents arising from our trade in war 
supplies with Europe? 


Turn on your Radio. Mrs. F. D. Roose- 
velt will preside on Oct. 9 from 10-11 
P. M., E. S. T., over an unusual radio pro- 
gram to be broadcast by the NBC Blue 
network under the auspices of the National 
Council for Prevention of War. The gen- 
eral subject will be, “Women Want Peace.” 
The speakers will all be prominent women. 
They will include a movie star, a farmer’s 
wife, a poet, an educator, an aviatrix and 
a speaker for labor. Please remember the 
date. 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF 
ZION’S CLASSIS TO PROMOTE THE 
CIRCULATION OF THE 
“REFORMED CHURCH 
MESSENGER” 


Your Committee for promoting the cir- 
culation of the “Reformed Church Mes- 
senger” begs leave to submit the follow- 
ing report: 

We would call the attention of your 
reverend body to the fact that there is 
being launched in the Eastern, Pittsburgh, 
and Potomac Synods an extensive and in- 
tensive campaign to increase the cireula- 


tion of our Chureh paper. We are now 
right at the beginning of this special 
drive. 


This campaign at this time has several 
compelling factors. In the first place, we 
have a Church paper that is recognized as 
being one of the finest of all Church pa- 
pers. Yet in face of this fact less than 
25% of the homes of our Reformed Church 
are receiving this paper. 

In the second place, we need a more ex- 
tensive circulation of the Church paper 
for the benefit of the Church constituency. 
The value of the Church paper in molding 
Christian life and character cannot be 
over-estimated. Due to the small circula- 
tion of our Church paper practically all 
the great interests of the Church are suf- 
fering because our Church members lack 
an intelligent understanding of the King- 
dom program as carried on by our denom- 
ination. 

In the third place, this promotional pro- 
gram for our Church paper is important 
in order that a constantly recurring deficit 
amounting to between eight and nine thou- 
sand dollars a year should be stopped. It 
is unfortunate that money from the busi- 
ness department of our Board of Religious 
Education, which should be used for pro- 
moting Christian education, must be used 
to make up this deficit of our Church pub- 
lication. An inereased subscription list 
will wholly eliminate this annual deficit. 

Then another factor that should chal- 
lenge us to do our best in this campaign 
is the fact that the “E” Group of our new 
Chureh have pledged themselves to pro- 
vide more subscriptions to their Church 
paper than will the “R” Group. Certainly 
we will not let this challenge: pass by un- 
met. 

It should be known that in our own 
Synod the special committee to conduct 
this campaign has set up a program cov- 
ering the entire Synod. This set-up in- 
cludes a personal visitation by a member 
of Synod’s Committee to every Classis at 
their Fall meeting. The set-up also in- 
cludes definite goals for the Synod as a 
whole and for each individual Classis. Po- 
tomae Synod’s goal is a 50% increase in 
subscriptions to the “Messenger”. This 
means at least one thousand new sub- 
scriptions. In addition our Synodieal goal 
is to have “Church Paper Day” in every 
Charge on some Sunday between Oct. 20 
and Feb. 1. 

Now these goals when brought down to 
our Classis means that we must make some 
improvement. Here is a fact in which we 
can certainly take absolutely no satisfac- 
tion; namely, that with 8,725 members 
there are only 367 subseriptions to our 
Church paper. A 50% increase means 184 
new subscriptions in Zion’s Classis by 
Feb. 1. 

That there is a lack of interest in our 
Church paper by pastors and consistories 
is shown by the fact that last year only 5 
of our 18 Charges observed “Church Paper 
Day”. Here again there must be a phe- 
nomenal step forward if our Classis is to 
measure up to the challenge of our Synod. 

For your information we want to ad- 
vise that the merger of the three English 
weeklies of our denomination which had 
been planned to go into effeet Oct. 1, will 
be somewhat delayed. Unforeseen compli- 
cations developed which have made it im- 
possible for the merger of the Church pa- 
pers to go through by that date. Your 
Committee sincerely hopes that matters 
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will be quickly adjusted so that this 
merger can be consummated. We deplore 
the fact that much of the complication has 
arisen in the “R” Group of the merged 
Church. 

In connection with this campaign to in- 
crease the circulation of the “Messenger” 
there is a bit of good news to be an- 
nounced. The new “Messenger” after the 
proposed merger has been effected is to cost 
only $2.00 per year. Therefore, it has becn 
decided that every new subscription and 
renewal received during our Chureh Paper 
Campaign, Oct. 20 to Feb. 1, is to cost 
$2.00 instead of $2.50 as before. In ad- 
dition those who subscribe in October, 
November or December will receive the 
Chureh paper until the end of 1936 for the 
sum of $2.00. This reduction in price is 
indeed good news, but it must be matched 
by many new subscriptions or else this 
good news will prove a serious financial 
liability. 

In view of the foregoing informaticn 


your Committee submits the following 
resolutions: 
1. We recommend that Classis enter 


heartily into the campaign to promote the 
circulation of the “Reformed Church Mes- 
senger”, and in order to show our good 
faith we pledge ourselves to endeavor to 
secure 200 new subseriptions and to have 
“Church Paper Day” observed in every 
Charge of Classis. — 

2. In view of the fact that experience 
proves that those congregations have the 
most substantial subseription list when 
there is a permanent “Messenger” agent, 
therefore, we recommend that each congre- 
gation seek to secure such an agent, the 
same to work for a commission as pro- 
vided by the “Messenger” Cireulation De- 
partment. 

3. We recommend that the pay-on-de- 
livery method of circulation is a most 
popular and practical plan. By securing 
an alert and needy boy, the circulation in 
your congregation will inerease quite no- 
ticeably. 

4, We recommend that pastors and con- 
sistories give due publicity to the “Re- 
formed Church Messenger”. Those 
Churches having a weekly bulletin can do 
this most effectively by putting pertinent 
quotations from the “Messenger” in the 
bulletin. Others can help along in this 
publicity by means of bulletin boards and 
publie announcements. 

5. We suggest that not only on “Church 
Paper Day” but at other periodic times 
throughout the year pastors have sample 
copies of the “Reformed Church Messen- 
ger’ for free distribution at some con- 
venient place in the Church. 

6. We recommend that special efforts be 
put forth to inerease the circulation of 
the “Messenger” among the members of 
our Consistories. A banker reads his finan- 
cial paper, a farmer his farm journal, a 
merchant his trade paper. Certainly con- 
sistorymen should read their Chureh paper 
in order to be properly informed so as to 
be efficient office bearers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Rev. Oliver K. Maurer, 
Rev. Allan S. Meck, D.D., 
Elder Roy EH. Landis. 
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THE REV. HENRY TREICK 


On Sunday morning, Aug. 18, the sad 
news was spread that the former beloved 
pastor of Bethany Church, Scotland, 8. D., 
who had served the congregation so faith- 
fully for 25 years, had passed away, at 
the age of 73 years, 6 months and 1 day. 

Rev. Henry Treick, son of Henry Treick 
and his wife, Elizabeth Grosshuesch, was 
born Feb. 17, 1862, in Newton, Manitowoc 
Co., Wis. After finishing his studies, from 
1878 to 1885, in Mission House College and 
Theological Seminary, he was ordained by 


Minnesota Classis. On July 1, 1885, he 
was married to Miss Wilhelmina Kluge. 
In the fall of 1885, he was ealled to serve 
at Garner, la., remaining until 1896. Then 
he was called to Scotland, S. D., where 
he served 25 years. In 1921 he was ealled 
to serve at Eureka, 8. D. Here as well as 
in Scotland he found ample opportunity 
to devote all his time and talents to the 
upbuilding of the congregations. He had 
an absorbing interest in all matters which 
in any way were connected with the King- 
dom of his Lord and Saviour. As editor 
of the German publication, “Der Waech- 
ter’, for 28 years, he was not only known 
in our land for his clear, Seriptural ex- 
planations, but also in Canada, Germany, 
Holland, Austria, Russia and Switzerland. 
He wrote a number of books, ineluding 
the interpretation of the “Millennium” 
and the Book of Ruth. He also compiled 
all the Psalms into Hymnal form. 

He is survived by his widow and 12 
children: Hugo, Alma, Walter and Mrs. 
H. C. Goecken of Scotland; Alvin, Al- 
cester; Edward, Kadoka; Agnes and Ella 
of Waukegan, Ill.; Paul and Mrs. E. G. 
Neuharth of Eureka; Mrs. O. J. Jackson, 
Aberdeen; Mrs. Wm. Winger, Hastings, 
Neb.; also 13 grandchildren and one sis- 
ter, Mrs. Margaret Maurer, Sheboyban, 
Wis. Funeral services were held at Scot- 
land Aug. 20, at the city hall. Rev. J. 
Bodenman, of Menno, spoke at the house; ~ 
Rev. Ulrich Zogg and Rev. Aaron Kurtz, 
of Marion, officiated, assisted by ministers 
of the South Dakota Classis, of which the 
deceased was a member until his death. 
Interment was made in Rosehill Cemetery. 


MRS. WILLIAM B. MILLER 


* On May 21, 1935, at New Providence 
Church, near Moffatts Creek, Va., Mrs. 
William B. Miller’s mortal remains were 
laid away with the ceremony conducted 
by her pastor, Rev. Morton C. Hanna, and 
her former pastor, Rev. Horace R. Lequear. 
Her maiden name was Jane Elizabeth 
Swortzel, the daughter of Jacob and 
Elizabeth B. Swortzel. She was born at 
Mint Spring, Va., May 21, 1858, and died 
at her home near Moffatts Creek, May 19, 
1935. In early life she was baptized and 
confirmed as a member of St. John’s Re- 
formed Church, Middlebrook, Va., and at 
marriage she removed to her husband’s 
Church, St. Paul’s Reformed, at Moffats 
Creek. Here she was a devoted and active 
member until it disbanded in 1931. She 
then became a member of New Providence 
Church. 

April 23, 1890, she married William B. 
Miller at Moffatts Creek, who preceded her 
in death Sept. 9, 1930. To this union were 
born 6 children, 5 of whom survive: 4 sons, 
Boyd A., Fred IL, and Hansford P., all 
of Washington, D. C., and William Wayt, 
at home; one daughter, Mrs. Letcher P. 
Clemmer, of Middlebrook. There are 13 
grandchildren. Mrs. Miller was a life-long 
reader of the “Messenger” and a loyal 
supporter of ber Church, and was full of 
quiet humor and good cheer in spite of 
years of suffering from arthritis. She is 
mourned by many Christian friends as 
well as by her family. —H. BR. ZL. 


MRS. MALCOLM G. LENTZ 


Mrs. Malcolm G. Lentz of Bear Creek 
Church, North Carolina Classis, passed 
away Sept. 10. The last 14 years of her 
life were spent in bed. Though weak in 
body, her mind was alert and vigorous. 


kept up with the events and persons of 


the time. Her father and his house, and — 


the members of her own house, read the 
“Reformed Church Messenger’. She gave 


5 daughters to the Reformed Chureh, 2 | 


of them. are wives of ministers—M 
Harvey W. Black of Latrobe, Pa., a 
Mrs. William C. Lyerly of Greensbor 
C. Though deprived of the worship o 
sanctuary, she was well acquainted 
her Church, and bore the long y 
physical suffering with patience. — 


As: 


Through the Church papers and radio, she 


